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Early November will find Methodists looking closely at international affairs. 
This Christian concern for how nations deal with each other is of particular 
interest from United Nations Week (in October) until Methodist World 
Order Sunday, Nov. 10. Later in the month comes the start of the Thanks- 
giving-to-Christmas Bible-reading program. All through November plan- 
ning can go on for Commitment Day (Dec. 1) and the Christmas-for-Christ 
program. 


World Order Sunday. This day highlights Christian contributions to peace 
and a responsible international order. 


World Service Sunday. Methodist work in the field of temperance is the 
subject of the World Service leaflet. 


Thanksgiving-to-Christmas Bible-reading program, sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Bible Society. (See pages 11-12.) 


Commitment Day. A Sunday set aside for Methodists to consider the 
Christian approach to alcohol problems and the church’s stand for personal 
abstinence from alcoholic beverages. (See pages 5-8 and 29.) 


Christmas-for-Christ emphasis. Your church can help your community be 
conscious that Christmas is a religious holiday. Aids from the Board of 
Evangelism and Board of Temperance are listed on page 4. 


Universal Bible Sunday. The day to lift up the best of all literature—the 
Bible. Planning for this day is the responsibility of the pastor and the 
Committee on Good Literature (Discipline {278 ;8). 


The 250th anniversary of Charles Wesley’s birth. If your church has been 
observing the Wesley anniversary, this is the natural climax. If you have 
not observed it yet, this is the time. 


World Service Sunday. The leaflet for this fourth Sunday tells of our 
church’s work for world peace, supported by World Service gifts. 


Student Recognition Day. Young people home from college deserve to be 
told that their home church stands back of them and is ready to help them 
toward careers of service. 


Church Attendance Evangelism. “Let God Have His Way” is the slogan for 
this period. The program is to urge luke-warm members and non-members 
to attend church services regularly. 


Universal Week of Prayer. Interdenominational services draw Christians 
together into closer fellowship. 


» 
Church and Economic Life Week. During this week churches of many 
denominations take a special interest in the influence of Christianity on 
the economic order. 


* Observance set by General Conference. 
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Just Out—New Publications for the Work of the Church 
Keeping Christ in Christmas 

Drinking Is a Moral Issue, by Jameson Jones 
Commitment Day, by Roger Burgess 

Let’s Get Organized, by Roy H. Short 

Invitation to Spiritual Fellowship, by James Z. Nettinga 
YOUR CHURCH—-Program Planning Section 

Busy Commission, by Darrell R. Shamblin 

A School That Gets Results, by Jackie Kersh 

Successful Fund Raising, by Leonard Perryman 

The Implication of Unity 

Loan Library 

On a Wide Circuit, by W. W. Reid 

Benevolence Report 

Improving Leadership in the Small Church, by Jessie Mae Beck 
It Worked for Us 
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Bulletin Liners 


by Roy L. Smith 





Methodist giving for all causes dur- 
ing the years 1952-56 amounted to 
approximately $1,500,000,000 of which 
about $30,000,000 was expended for 
work overseas. This means that we are 
going into “all the world” at the rate 
of about 2 per cent per year. 


The most important thing in any 
prayer is not what we say to God, but 
what God says to us. 


We are very apt to pray and then 
hurry away without giving God a 
chance to answer. 


There are, according to the latest 
reports, 60 Methodist churches in 
Poland with a total membership of 
14,000. This represents an increase of 
250 per cent since the close of the war. 


The seven Methodist schools in 
Burma have an enrollment of 5,250 
students, and among them are some 
of the leaders of Burma for tomorrow. 


A church that is not redeeming life 
is not doing the work of God. 


Forty-eight homes or agencies dedi- 
cated to the service of children are now 
affiliated with the Methodist Board of 


Hospitals and Homes. 


A religion that makes us difficult 
to deal with is a poor religion. 


These modern cars prove that one 
can go at 90 miles an hour in the 
wrong direction. 


A bottle of liquor in a home is like 
a time bomb: it can produce tragedy 
at the most unexpected moment. 


A patient enters a Methodist hospital 
somewhere in the United States every 
20 seconds. 


Other people’s troubles never look so 
serious as when they become ours. 


Methodist churches in Puerto Rico 
have increased 175 per cent in self- 
support during the past seven years. 


A church to be worth its salt must 
be salty. 
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Visuatizinc Missions. Board of Mis- 
sions. Free. 

This is a catalog of missionary audio- 
visual materials, released by the Depart- 
ment of Visual Education of the Board of 
Missions. 

In its new edition, the catalog has been 
rearranged to make it easier for pastors 
and members of the commission on mis- 
sions to find the mission films they need. 

A new feature is an evaluation of 
many films and filmstrips, taken from the 
Audio-Visual Resource Guide of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. The ratings 
are a composite evaluation by 20 or more 
viewing committees throughout the coun- 
try. Materials are evaluated in terms of 
the basic objectives of religious educa- 
tion. 

Another new feature is a page of list- 
ings for tke mission study themes: 
“Japan,” “Christ, the Church and Race,” 
and “Lands of Witness and Decision.” 

Visualizing Missions has been sent to 
all pastors. Additional single copies are 
available free. 

Order from: Literature Circulation De- 
partment, Methodist Board of Missions, 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


Cuurcy ProcraM INFoRMATION, 1957- 
58. Commission on Promotion and 
Cultivation. Free in limited quantities. 


Churches that have found this com- 
pilation of church program information 
useful have exhausted supplies of the 
July-August Meruopist Srory, in 
which it appeared. This reprint is offered 
free in limited quantities for boards, com- 
missions and officials of churches. 

Order from: Commission on Promo- 
tion and Cultivation, 740 Rush St., Chi- 
cago 11], Ill. 


Resource List or TEMPERANCE Ma- 
TERIALS. Board of Temperance. Free. 


This is a new, revised edition of a list- 
ing of materials designed to help local 
church people “do something about tem- 
perance.” It contains the best, most up- 
to-date resources recommended by the 
Board of ‘Temperance: audio-visuals, 


leaflets, books and periodicals. 
2 


new 
publications 
for the 
work of 
the church 


A different format, to make specific 
materials easier to find, has been devised. 
The list is divided into the four phases 
of the board program: education, com- 
mitment, rehabilitation, and legislation 
and community action—plus sections on 
gambling, narcotics and smoking. Age 
group suggestions follow each item. 

The 27-page list contains more than 
175 different audio-visual and printed 
materials. 

Order from TEM Press, General Board 
of Temperance, 100 Maryland Ave. NE, 
Washington 2, D.C. 


Sprarruat Herp Packet. The Upper 
Room. $3. Individual booklets in lots 
of 10, 10¢ each; lots of 100, 7¢ each. 
This packet of 35 booklets contains 

more than 900 pages of devotional and 

inspirational material. It includes the 
booklets of the Comfort Series, the Fam- 
ily Series, the Problem Series, the Prayer 

Series, the Devotional Classics Series and 

several other booklets. 

A slip case is provided with the packet, 
making it easier to store booklets in a 
bookcase. 

The booklets are 3%2x6 inches in size 
and contain from 16 to 40 pages each. 
They sell normally at 15¢ a copy. 

The packet is recommended also as a 
sample collection for literature racks. 

Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Yourn aT Prayer, by Harold and 
Dorothy Ewing. The Upper Room. 
75¢; dozen $6. 


The Rev. and Mrs. Harold Ewing 
have compiled a pocket prayer book, for 
use chiefly by young people. It will be 
available for the Christmas season. 

The book of 128 pages will match in 
color and size the MYF edition of the 
New Testament. Mr. Ewing is head of 
the Youth Department of the Board of 
Education. 

The book has a foreword by Bishop 
John Wesley Lord and a presentation 
page. Name may be stamped on cover for 
25¢. 

Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


DevotionaL Ctassics. The Upper 
Room. 15¢; 10 for $1; 100 for $7. 
Set Devotional Classics Series, $1. 


Two new titles in the Devotional Clas- 
sics Series published by The Upper 
Room are: Selections from the Journal 
of John Woolman, compiled by J. Man- 
ning Potts; and Selections from the Writ- 
ings of John Knox, compiled by Norman 
Victor Hope. 

The Devotional Classics Series is one 
of the most popular publishing projects 
of The Upper Room. 

Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Dav. The Upper Room. 100 for $1. 

About a year ago a folder entitled A 
Mother Can made a hit with Methodist 
women. It said that any family can have 
family devotions if a mother wants it. 

Now a folder entitled Dad is making 
the same sort of circulation record among 
men. This card folder asks the question: 
“Is Dad just the man around the house, 
or is he the high priest of the home?” 

Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


You Can Be a Saint, by W. E. Sang- 
ster. The Upper Room. 15¢; 8 for $1. 


This booklet has been popular in 
Britain and now is offered here. The 


well-known British Methodist preacher @ 


and author expounds the Methodist idea 
of perfection with a keen understanding 
of the twentieth-century mind. 

Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Curistmas Carors. The Upper Room. 
15¢; 10 for $1; 100 or more, 7¢ each. 
Mailing envelopes, 1¢ each. 


This booklet contains 20 of the best- 
loved Christmas carols with music. It 
has also the Christmas stories from the 
Bible and suggested family worship serv- 
ices for Christmas Eve and Christmas 
Day. It can be used in the home, in 
services, at parties and for caroling. 

The back page is blank for a personal 
message when used as a Christmas greet- 
ing. 

Order from: The Upper Room, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Finpinc Gop Turoucu Amos, by John 

B. Hardie. Board of Evangelism. 15, 

8 for $1; 100 or more, 10¢ each. 

This is the newest booklet in the Up 
per Room’s “Finding God” series. Dr. 
Hardie is a professor at Pine Hill Divin 
ity Hall, Halifax, N.S., a seminary of 
the United Church of Canada. 

Order from: The Upper Room, 190§ 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 
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Family Life Committee 
Plans 1958 Conference 


Dates for the third national Confer- 
ence on Family Life of The Methodist 
Church will be Oct. 17-19, 1958. The 
conference will be held in Chicago, at 
the Conrad Hilton Hotel. 

Registration will be limited to 3,000. 

In order that the conference may 
grow out of felt needs, a four-page ques- 
tionnaire has been designed by a research 
committee, headed by Donald L. Calame 
of the Board of Lay Activities. Of 1,200 
adult classes working in the study, the 
first to complete its work was a group 
in Dixie Church, La Grange, Ga., taught 
by Calvin C. Close. 

The survey of the needs of families 
will form the basis of a study booklet 
to be sent to delegates in preparation for 
the conference. 

The Conference on Family Life is 
primarily a conference for parents. There 
will be groups for leaders, but most of 
the work groups will deal with prob- 
lems of home life. There will also be ad- 
dresses, music by Methodist college 
choirs and a communion service. 

The conference, part of a series held 
every four years, is planned by the Gen- 
eral Committee on Family Life. Bishop 
Hazen G. Werner of the Ohio Area is 
chairman. 

Working with Bishop Werner on the 
committee are Bishop Eugene M. 
Frank of the Missouri Area; Bishop W. 
Earl Ledden of the Syracuse Area; Miss 
Joy Bayless, editor of The Christian 
Home; G. L. Hergesheimer of the Divi- 
sion of National Missions; the Rev. E. 
Harold Mohn of the Commission on 
Promotion and Cultivation; the Rev. J. 
Manning Potts of the Board of Evange- 
lism; the Rev. Edward D. Staples of the 
Board of Education and Miss Thelma 
Stevens of the Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service. 

Dr. Staples, secretary of the commit- 
tee, has announced that arrangements 
have been made for all delegates to be 
housed in the Conrad Hilton at the same 
rate. For information about registration 
and accommodations, write to him at 
PO Box 871, Nashville 2, Tenn. 


Farmer Fund Serves 
A little-known fund of The Method- 


ist Church is in need of more resources 
so as to increase its service to the church. 

It is the Farmer Memorial Fund, earn- 
ings from which are used to make emer- 
gency grants to ministers or widows of 
ministers. The fund is governed by the 
Board of Pensions. 

A bequest of $49,133 came to the 
Board of Pensions of the former Method- 
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ist Episcopal Church about 17 years 
ago from the estate of Mrs. William B. 
Farmer. She was widow of Dr. Farmer, 
who had been executive secretary of the 
board 1928-38. 

As the bequest carried no designated 
purpose, the Rev. Thomas A. Stafford, 
successor to Dr. Farmer, requested the 
board to use it as the foundation of a 
permanent fund. He proposed that the 
earnings be used for emergency grants 
to ministers and their widows needing 
financial help in serious illness or other 
emergencies. This was done. 

Through gifts and bequests, the prin- 
cipal of the fund has grown to $67,960. 
During the past fiscal year 31 grants 
were made. At present, grants are being 
restricted to a $100 maximum. Help 
from the fund is available to members of 
conference claimants of all annual con- 
ferences in the U.S. 

Board officials say that the fund needs 
at least $250,000 of invested principal 
to produce enough income to meet ur- 
gent needs. The legal title of the fund 
(for inclusion in a will) is: Farmer 
Memorial Fund of the General Board of 
Pensions of The Methodist Church, 
740 Rush St., Chicago, Ill. 


Theologs See Church HQs 


Twenty Methodist seminary students 
visited national boards and agencies of 
The Methodist Church in five cities in 
September. 

Two outstanding men from last year’s 
entering class at each of the 10 seminaries 
took part in the third National Method- 
ist Scholarship Travel Seminar. It is 
sponsored by the Board of Education and 
other agencies. 

The students visited Methodist offices 
in Nashville, Chicago, Washington, 
D.C., Philadelphia, and New York. 


Purpose of the seminar is to acquaint 
the potential future leaders of The Meth 
odist Church with the programs and per- 
sonnel of the general boards and agencies 
that serve the church, the Rev. Gerald 
O. McCulloh, director of theological edu- 
cation of the Board of Education said. 
Each man receives the trip and a $500 
scholarship. 

Students who took part in the semi- 
nar were selected by faculty vote of the 
seminaries they are attending. 

The scholarships are made possible by 
Methodists through Student Day Offer- 
ings. Travel expenses of the students are 
paid for by the various agencies which 
they visit. 


Student Giving Is Up 


The contributions of Methodist stu- 
dents on 285 campuses to the church’s 
benevolence causes during 1956-57 in- 
creased 14 per cent over their giving of 
the year before; the increase is close 
to the 16% per cent gain in benevolence 
giving for the same period by The Meth- 
odist Church as a whole. 

The students’ contributions went into 
the Methodist Student Fellowship Fund 
—the missionary, ecumenical and_be- 
nevolent fund of the Methodist Student 
Movement. 

In reporting on the MSFF for the 
1956-57 school year, the Rev. R. Claude 
Singleton, New York, director of student 
work for the Board of Missions, said 
total receipts were $40,838. That is 
$5,900 more than the $34,938 given the 
previous school year and eight times 
the amount given in 1943-44, the fund's 
first year. 

About 60 per cent of MSFF receipts 
go to Methodist mission projects. The 
remainder is administered by the Board 
of Education. 





Seminary Student Travel Seminar at Commission on Promotion and Cultivation office. 
Leaders are Dr. McCulloh (front right) and the Rev. Harold T. Porter (center). 





Two Methodist boards suggest ways to celebrate Christmas as the birthday of the Prince of Peace. 


Keeping Christ in Christmas @| ea 


Christmas, for Christians, should be 
the holy birthday of the Prince of Peace, 
and not a day of secular celebration. 

To emphasize Christmas as a Christian 
observance, the Board of Temperance has 





prepared a “Christmas for Christ” stamp. 
This stamp, which calls attention to the 
importance of a Christ-like Christmas 
observance, is now available. 

The 1957 stamp contrasts a serene 
religious scene with the liquor bottles so 
often present in current Christmas times. 

Some suggested uses for the stamps 
include the following: 

Christmas cards and letters, notes to 
business firms asking them to hold “spir- 
itless” Christmas parties, and sheets of 
stamps as gifts for friends, with a sug- 
gestion that they use them too. 

A free brochure describing the stamp 
and listing ways it can be used is avail- 
able from the Board of Temperance. 

Four sheets of 50 stamps each cost $1. 


To implement the “Christmas for 
Christ” emphasis this year, the General 
Board of Evangelism through Tidings 
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Twelve sheets sell for $2. Quantity 
orders provide discounts. Organizations 
may wish to resell the stamps as a Christ- 
mas fund-raising project. 





if 





Order from TEM Press, General Board 
of Temperance, 100 Maryland Ave. NE, 
Washington 2, D.C. 


Use the easy-order coupon on page 26. 


is producing a number of materials. 
These materials stress the Christian re- 
sponsibility to make Christmas a spiritual 
experience. I 
Tidings recommends that local i 
churches and communities plan various ] 
projects. Here are some suggestions: c 
Christmas parades with floats depict- ‘ 
ing the story of the nativity, noonday | 
services in downtown churches during 
the week before Christmas, Christian art : 
displays in local store windows, commu- 
nity living nativity scenes, and white c 
gift services to provide institutions or n 
missions with canned goods for distribu- v 
tion among the needy. 
A descriptive order blank folder may d 
be obtained from Tidings in connection for the observance of Christmas in the e Lawn signs, “Christmas for Christ,” 2 
with this emphasis. Materials available home. 100 for $1.50. (5’x3’), $5 each. (This is a four-color n 


include the following: 

e Rediscovering Christmas by G. Ernest 
Thomas, a book describing practical 
ways in which to make Christmas Chris- 
tian. 50¢ each; 12 or more, 35¢ each. 

e The Nativity Story in Art, a two-color, 
20-page booklet giving the Christmas 
story in picture, with Scripture reference 


e A Christmas Creed, a two-color, six- 
page folder containing the classic Christ- 
mas creed by Walter Russell Bowie 
which may be used as a Christmas card. 
100 for $1.50. 

e Keeping Christmas by Henry van 
Dyke, a two-color Christmas greeting 
card folder. 100 for $1.50. 


canvas sign for posting on the church 
lawn. ) 

e Window stickers (in pads of 100), 
100 for 50¢. 

e Auto bumper strips (minimum orde1 
25), 25 for $3. 

e Christmas cards (with matching en 
velopes), 100 for $3. (This is a card 
“Christmas for 
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and interpretation. 15¢ each; 10 or more, e Window cards, “Christmas for Christ,” folder emphasizing a 
10¢ each. 5¢ each; 6 for 25¢. Christ.”) th 
e Christmas for Christ in the Home, a e Posters, “Christmas for Christ,” 10¢ For further information write Tidings, - 
practical leaflet with specific suggestions each; 6 for 50¢. 1908 Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. . 
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by Jameson Jones 


From its beginning, the Methodist 
movement has been concerned about 
beverage alcohol. One of John Wes- 
ley’s “General Rules” told members 
of Methodist societies to avoid “drunk- 
enness, buying or selling spirituous 
liquors, or drinking them, unless in 
cases of extreme necessity.” 

Wesley believed that beverage al- 
cohol was a sign of poor stewardship; 
more than that, he cared about those 
who suffered because of alcohol. 

Certainly everyone agrees _ that 
drinking can become a moral issue 
any time that a person drinks too 
much. The Bible quite definitely con- 
demns drunkenness and excessive use 
of all intoxicants. The Bible tells sev- 
eral stories of the frightful conse- 
quences of “too much to drink.” 

Our daily newspaper tells the mod- 
erm story. Alcohol can destroy human 


Mr. Jones is on the staff of the Department 
of College and University Religious Life of 
the Division of Educational Institutions of 
the Board of Education. He is director of 
special projects. 
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life: one out of every four traffic fatali- 
ties involves someone who has been 
drinking. Alcohol can wreck a family: 
three out of four broken families say 
that drinking is a major source of 
trouble. Business suffers through ac- 
cidents, absenteeism, and inefficiency 
resulting from alcohol’s lasting effects. 
Crime, immorality, and many of the 
social ills that have plagued mankind 
for centuries are often directly related 
to someone’s use of beverage alcohol. 


A Sign of Sickness 

Delinquency, immorality and _ vio- 
lence which result from drinking are 
not in themselves the problem. Many 
other factors are usually involved. The 
distinctive problem of modern man is 
that he is lost, estranged from God. 
Beverage alcohol, in whatever degree 
it is used, is a sign of the tragic sick- 
ness of man. 

Read the daily papers: atomic fall- 
out, radiation, juvenile gangs, mob 
violence, divorce, murder, mental 


Every Christian and every 
church must face honestly 


a modern truth: 


breakdowns, slaughter on the high- 
ways, political corruption, little wars 
and threats of big wars. Problems 
surround us, as they have surrounded 
men in every age. 

What marks this day as different is 
the almost universal tendency for a 
man to try to ignore or evade his 
problems. To hide from truth. To 
escape from reality. To flee from this 
world into anywhere. To hide behind 
his own pointing finger: “I am not 
the man—he is!” Responsibility has 
fast become the forgotten word of a 
lost generation. 

For Christians, responsibility is 
among the most important words in 
their language. It testifies to the cen- 
tral truths of the Christian faith: that 
God has acted responsibly in creating 
a world, including man as a free crea- 
ture; that man is responsible before 
God to be a steward of his own life 
in its totality; that man is responsible, 
under God, for a witness before and 
a concern for all people. 











Alcohol is a sign of irresponsibility. 
Many people turn to alcohol as a road 
of escape. They drink to forget prob- 
lems, to destroy troubles, or to find 
physical release. Some drink for more 
casual reasons: for relaxation and re- 
lease from tension, for sociability, be- 
cause of custom, or in order to 
“belong” to groups where drinking is 
taken for granted. 

Consequences are frightening. All 
too often, drinking is not a road of 
escape, but a doorway to more trouble. 
Home life crumbles, a man loses his 
job, a family goes hungry, or an ac- 
cident kills—not always the drinker, 
but often sober ones in the other car. 

But what about moderation? Some 
still say that it is the answer. For 
some people who drink lightly, none 
of these frightful things result. True 
enough. Some people do seem to 
drink graciously, but moderate drink- 
ing is also a moral issue. 

Christians declare that drinking is 
a moral issue, because of their under- 
standing of stewardship. Life is a gift 
from God, which man holds in trust. 
Whatever would harm or destroy that 
life is bad, and alcoholic beverages 
are more and more revealed as belong- 
ing to the category of the bad. 

Man’s material possessions are gifts 
from God. Poor stewards are the men 
who use good grain to make alcoholic 
beverages, while hunger stalks the 


General Conference on Temperance 


Against the confused moral judgments of our age with respect to drink- 
ing and the liquor traffic, The Methodist Church lifts the clear voice of 
the Christian conscience. The teaching of Christ emphasizes, as one of 
its basic principles, the sacredness of each human personality. The use of 
alcoholic beverages impairs the functions of the body and mind. It slows 
perception and judgment. It delays reaction. It not only impairs physical 
health but, more important, impairs the tenderness of conscience. It de- 
teriorates character. We are stewards of our bodies. We are stewards of an 


earth. Poor stewards are those who 
exchange dollars for drinks, while 
poverty runs rampant. Poor stewards 
are the Americans who spend three 
times as much for alcohol as they 
give to their churches and synagogues. 

In the second place, to speak for 
moderation is to give an individual, 
almost selfish kind of answer. To say, 
“I can take care of myself,” is to over- 
look a responsibility that every person 
has to set a right example for others. 
Many a parent who thought modera- 
tion was a satisfactory answer for him- 
self, learned too late that his example 
helped ruin a son or daughter who 
didn’t quite understand what modera- 
tion meant. Moderation cannot be a 
meaningful answer for anyone who 
understands his responsibility, under 
God, both for himself and for others. 

One practical point: moderate drink- 
ing is the first step to problem drink- 
ing. Problem drinking does not 
necessarily follow, but no one ever 
became a problem drinker without 
starting to drink in some way. At least 
one in nine moderate drinkers will 
become a problem drinker. Abstainers 
never do! 

But the real answer to moderation 
is in terms of stewardship and social 
responsibility. These are words a 
Christian can never forget or ignore. 
Jesus called every man to complete 
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ability to think straight. Anything which blights and destroys human ) 


personality is fundamentally opposed to the gospel of Christ. We there- 
fore stand for the Christian principle of total abstinence from the use of 
alcoholic beverages of any kind. Our people should regard abstinence as 


an essential part of witness to the faith we profess and as evidence of loy- | 


alty to the high ideals for which our church stands. 


The use of alcoholic beverages violates the Christian principle that we | 


are each our brother’s keeper. We are stewards of our influence upon 
others. He who uses alcoholic beverages may by his example lay a stum- 
bling block in the path of a brother and thus contribute to the destruc- 
tion of another human personality. The influence of personal example is 
a sacred trust. For a Christian the use of intoxicating liquors is a funda- 
mental moral issue which must be determined in the light of the gospel of 


Jesus Christ. 


1956 General Conference of The Methodist Church, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Discipline $2022. 
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stewardship of all life. Jesus held be- 
fore every man the highest standards 
of social responsibility. The light of 
his teachings stabs the conscience of 
modern Christians, for these central 
truths in his life and message we have 
failed to apply to our own age. 


What Shall We Do? 
As Methodists, what shall we do? 


Certainly we should receive into 
the Christian fellowship and seek to 
aid all those persons and families who 
suffer because of beverage alcohol. 
We should seek effective legislation 
and law enforcement. We should work 
continually on a broad program of 
positive education to help Methodists 
understand drinking as a moral issue. 

Our basic goal in this area remains: 
commitment to abstinence—commit- 
ment to abstinence as an outgrowth of 
commitment to Christ, an expression 
of Christian faith, a part of the stew- 
ardship of life, and a part of Chris- 
tian witnessing, a call to Christian 
citizenship. Commitment to  absti- 
nence is a mark of a Methodist. 

So, General Conference has called 
upon every local church to observe 
annually a special day of commitment. 
This Dec. 1 brings a_ significant 
church-wide opportunity to enlist 
Methodists and encourage others to 
commit themselves to personal ab- 
stinence from alcoholic beverages. 


Commitment Day 


Commitment Day each year is 
Methodism’s proclamation to the world 
that drinking is a moral issue, that 
we have a responsibility to God and 
each other for a stewardship and a 
witness to the highest and best of 
human life. Here we stand, responsi- 
bly, ethically, spiritually. 

Commitment Day is not just an- 
other “special day.” It is part of our 
church’s witness, a time of deepening 
personal consecration. It is a spiritual 
observance, an opportunity for re- 
dedication of the total person to Christ 
and his way of life. At this time par- 
ticularly, Methodists can examine their 
heritage, study the facts, consider the 
moral issues, and carefully and prayer 
fully make their own Christian com 
mitment as it relates to this onc 
social issue. 

The responsibility is clear. What i 
our response? 
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COMMITMENT DAWT 


Here’s how to transform 


by Roger Burgess 


Once there was a church that de- 
cided to observe Commitment Day. 

It should be said that most Meth- 
odist churches already set aside the 
first Sunday each December for con- 
sideration of the drinking question. 
But this was a new church with a new 
pastor, and somehow it had missed 
Commitment Day in all the work of 
building and organizing, even though 
the General Conference first estab- 
lished Commitment Day in 1946. 

It all began when the chairman 
of the temperance committee, who was 
also chairman of the commission on 
Christian social relations, read in THE 
Metnopist Story that he ought to 
be “Looking Ahead” to something 
called Commitment Day. So he turned 
to the “Program Planning” section to 
see what was what. 

Sure enough, under the suggestions 
for the temperance committee he 
found these words: 

“Now is the time to order your 
planning packet for Commitment 
Day.” 

The packet was free. So he ordered 


Mr. Burgess is an associate secretary of 
the Board of Temperance and is a member 
bs the editorial council of THe Mernopist 
TORY. 
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what could be a routine ceremony 


into a spiritually enriching program 


for members of your church. 


it, from the General Board of Tem- 
perance, 100 Maryland Ave. NE, 
Washington 2, D.C. 

There were new commitment cards, 
an unusual family covenant brochure, 
bulletin covers, and a striking new 
poster. All featured the theme, “Drink- 
ing Is a Moral Issue.” There was even 
a postal card for ordering. 

Most important of all, there was a 
little pamphlet entitled Planning for 
Commitment Day which stated: 


The first Sunday in December 
has become far more than a pledge- 
signing event or a time when the 
pastor blasts out at the liquor in- 
dustry. 

As the culmination of a new and 
vital alcohol education © program 
through the church school, Com- 
mitment Day has become primarily 
a spiritual observance; a time set 
aside to give all Methodists an op- 
portunity to consider, carefully and 
prayerfully, their own Christian 
commitment as it relates to this one 
social issue. 

In this spirit, a list of suggestions 
has been compiled from letters re- 
ceived by the General Board of 
Temperance, reporting on success- 
ful commitment observances. Each 
has proven helpful in one of Meth- 
odism’s local churches. 


That sounded good. And the sug- 
gestions made sense. Armed with the 
packet of materials, the chairman 
headed for his pastor’s study. Here 
was a real project for his committee, 
maybe for the whole commission. He’d 
convince that new pastor, then call a 
meeting, and .. . 

Was he surprised! 

The pastor of the church had a 
packet, too. It had arrived in the mail 
in mid-October. Ever since, he had 
been wondering how best to intro- 
duce the idea of Commitment Day 
to his congregation. Now there were 
two enthusiasts. 

The next step was a meeting. The 
two decided that the whole commis- 
sion on Christian social relations ought 
to help in promoting Commitment 
Day. But some of the commission 
members weren’t so sure. 

“We've never done it before!” said 
one. 

“It'll never go over in our church,” 
said another. “And look at that 
theme,” said a third. “ ‘Drinking Is a 
Moral Issue!’ I’m not so sure that’s 
right.” 

But some were more enthusiastic. 

“That’s the reason for Commitment 
Day,” said another commission mem- 
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ber. “To give everyone in the con- 
gregation a chance to consider whether 
or not drinking will be a moral issue 
for him, personally. The church 
doesn’t say what you have to believe. 
It does ask every member to consider 
the issue carefully. I think we ought 
to give our people some facts and 
spiritual guidance to go on!” 

There were quite a few “me too’s.” 
Seeing the lay of the land and the 
glint in their minister’s eye, the rest 
agreed, albeit reluctantly, to “give it 
a try.” 

With the time to Dec. | running 
short, the committee started to get 
to work planning right then and 
there. Using the Planning For Com- 
mitment Day brochure, the members 
began an outline. The brochure car- 
ried several suggestions for advance 
promotion, the day itself, and follow- 
up. In each case the committee was 
able to find one or two “tried and 
true” ideas that just fitted its new 
church and congregation. 

When it was finished, here’s how 
the outline looked. 


In Advance 


1. Order materials. 

Commitment cards for the service 

Family covenant cards for ad- 
vance mailing to all church 
families 

Posters for three bulletin boards 

Bulletin covers for use Commit- 
ment Day 

Leaflets to include with advance 
bulletin mailing 

Ask MYF members to prepare five- 

minute reports on alcohol problems 

to be given before the sermon each 

Sunday during November. 

3. Get the children’s division to make 
posters on alcohol problems. Dis- 
play these outside the sanctuary 
the Sunday before Commitment 
Day. 

4. Have the pastor write a special 
letter to families, enclosing a copy 
of the family covenant card, two 
Sundays before Dec. 1. 

5. Include items on alcohol problem 
as “filler” material in the church 
bulletin and church paper during 
November. 

6. Do a_ church-wide mailing of 
“Drinking Is a Moral Issue” in 
advance of Commitment Day. 

7. Have the pastor announce Com- 
mitment Day and its importance 


Nw 


3. Use 


5. Observe 





the Sunday before. Use November 
World Service leaflet this Sunday as 
a bulletin enclosure. 


Commitment Day 

1. See to it that the poster is promi- 
nently displayed so all will see it 
as they enter church. 

2. Arrange announcements in each 
church-school division about the 
Commitment Day service. Distrib- 
ute commitment cards in senior 
youth and adult classes for discus- 
sion and to be brought to the service. 

Commitment Day bulletin 

covers featuring the poster design. 


4. Ask the pastor to preach on “Drink- 


ing Is a Moral Issue.” 
the usual communion 


Sunday. 


6. Place commitment cards in pews be- 


fore the service begins. The pastor 
will call attention to them at close 
of the sermon and ask that cards 
be brought quietly to altar as in- 
dividuals take communion, or that 
cards be left in pews after service. 


Follow-up 
1. Have the pastor send a special 
letter to persons who signed cards, 
congratulating them on _ further 
evidence of Christian growth. 


2. Form study group on the alcohol 


problem to take advantage of in- 
terest. Have commission members 
serve as the nucleus. 


3. Hold a meeting of all church- 


school teachers to help each see 
how temperance lessons can be 
taught effectively, and to acquaint 
teachers with new audio-visuals. 


Committees and committee mem- 





Date 


bers being what they are, the plan 
didn’t all work out as easily as it had 
been drawn up on paper. 

One Sunday the MYF speaker 
didn’t show up for the morning service. 
For some reason enough brochures 
didn’t arrive, so the all-church mailing 
had to be called off, in favor of pass- 
ing them out at the church door. 

But when the day was over and 
the commission on Christian social 
relations met again, there was a dif- 
ferent attitude abroad. Even the re- 
luctant members had to admit that 
things had gone pretty well. 

Everybody agreed that, “Next year 
we'll order the materials earlier!” There 
didn’t seem to be any question about 
it, there would definitely be a Com- 
mitment Day next year. 

Of course many churches do not 
have commissions on Christian social 
relations. Many churches do not have 
committees on temperance. 

But every church has persons like 
you who are interested in finding some 
constructive solution to the problems 
of alcohol. 

The process described above can be 
carried out by one or two interested 
persons who will meet with their 
pastor to help with planning. 

Nor does the observance itself need 
to be promoted so elaborately and car- 
ried out as suggested here. 

The point is this something can 
happen in every church Dec. 1. 

And with the observance of Com- 
mitment Day, something can happen 
in the hearts of individual Methodists 
who, worshiping together, may come 
closer to a knowledge of God's will 
for their lives. 
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I have this date made the following Commitment: 


The Lord Jesus Christ being my helper, ! commit myself to 
the principle and practice of total abstinence from alcoholic 
beverages. For me this is another step in my Christian growth. 








Thus | become a more effective witness for Christ and the ; 
Church. 4 
Signed : 
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by Roy H. Short 


*Let's Get Organized 





Full organization in all Methodist churches 


is the first step in effectiveness. 


Here’s the story on this Local Church Emphasis goal. 


The current stress in the Local 
Church Emphasis is upon effective- 
ness. Every local church, large and 
small, is urged to address itself to this 
with all diligence, particularly be- 
tween now and March, 1958, when 
the entire church will turn its atten- 
tion to the second stress in the quad- 
rennial program—expansion. 

Immediately following the General 
Conference of 1956 all our churches 
under the direction of the district 
superintendents were asked to analyze 
themselves and to adopt certain goals 
of their own choosing for their im- 
provement. The purpose of the pub- 
lication of the study guide and kit 
materials was to aid the local church 
in starting this self-analysis and to 
point out the resources that are avail- 
able through our general and confer- 
ence boards and agencies to help every 
church become a better functioning 
church. 

Thousands of local Methodist 
churches everywhere have been seri- 
ously reviewing their work in these 
late months, and most heartening re- 
ports of significant forward steps be- 
ing taken have been received from 
every section of the church. 

The logical consequence of such a 
far-reaching self-analysis is that each 
local church—having discovered cer- 
tain weaknesses in its own organiza- 
tion and program—shall first give 
itself to tightening up its own ma- 
chinery. This is what is contemplated 
in the current stress upon effectiveness. 

Primarily the current stress upon 
effectiveness in the Local Church 
Emphasis involves two things: (1) 
Full organization and (2) Leadership 
training. 

By full organization we mean every 
church being fully organized ac- 
cording to the accepted pattern of 
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Methodism for the local church, with 
a church school, a Woman’s Society 
of Christian Service, a Methodist 
Men’s club, an official board, and 
with the various commissions organ- 
ized and functioning. 

Methodism as a whole writes a per- 
fectly splendid record, but she could 
beyond all doubt write a still more 
significant record if all her churches 
were first of all fully organized. 

The facts in round figures with 
reference to the need for the full or- 
ganization of all our churches are 
most challenging. 

Of our 40,000 churches in this 
country the following should be noted: 


2,000 churches do not have a 
church school. 
9,000 churches do not have a 


Woman’s Society of Christian Service. 


30,000 churches do not have a 
Methodist Men’s club. 

No one knows how many churches 
have no activities for young people 
beyond a class in church school. 

Likewise there are no figures avail- 
able on how many churches have 
failed to perfect the organization and 
functioning of the commissions, but 
it may be safely assumed that the 
number is quite large. 

Here is a tremendous organizational 
task to which “all Methodism must 
address itself in 1957. Every district 
superintendent, every pastor, every lay 
leader can help at those points within 
his own area of responsibility where 
full organization is lacking. District, 
conference and general agencies all 
stand ready to lend every assistance 
when called upon. 

The manner of achieving such full 
organization among small rural 
churches may be worked out upon a 
circuit basis when such appears de- 
sirable. 

The first goal then of the Local 
Church Emphasis for 1957 is the or- 
ganization of hundreds of new church 
schools, Woman’s Societies and Meth- 
odist Men’s clubs. The organization 
of these agencies in our churches 
which do not now have them will 
mean infinite enrichment to the life 
of such churches, just as they add 
immeasurably to the life of those 


Where We Stand 
On Full Organization 


Total number of churches (preaching places)—39,845 








Methodist Men 9,420 now 


* The Board of Lay Activities encourages the organization of circuit 
the number of preaching places does not represent an exact goal. The 


12,500 chapters by 1960. 





30,425 needed 


chapters of Methodist Men, so 
present target of the board is 


Figures from General Minutes, 1956. 














churches which have had them for 
years. 

The second feature of the current 
stress upon effectiveness is the giving 
of attention to the all-important mat- 
ter of leadership training. This applies 
to every church, those which have 
been doing well, and those also which 
yet need to show marked improve- 
ment. No local church can go beyond 
the point the consecration and train- 
ing of its leadership will allow it to 
go. 

The current stress upon effective- 
ness in the emphasis upon the local 
church contemplates therefore that 
1957 shall be the greatest year of 
leadership training in the history of 
The Methodist Church. Two means 
in particular are being lifted up as 
especially promising. 

The first of these is the Interboard 
Commission of the Local Church 
which makes available upon request 
of the resident bishop a team com- 


Here’s Help 


Is your church fully organized? 

If not, there are people and agencies 
standing ready to help you get started 
with a Sunday school, Woman’s Society 
of Christian Service or Methodist Men. 


Church School 


Your district superintendent can help 
and he will have information about ad- 
ditional help available in Your locality. 
The Annual Conference Board of Edu- 
cation, and especially its executive secre- 
tary, can offer guidance and suggest use- 
ful literature. 

The General Board of Education will 
provide church-school literature at re- 
duced prices for new schools just being 
organized. Write to the Rev. Randle 
Dew, Board of Education, PO Box 871, 
Nashville 2, Tenn., for details. 

Helpful in planning a new church 
school will be two free publications of 
the board: Leaflets and Booklets (No. 
542-B) and How to Start an Outpost 
Church School (No. 8353-B). Order 
from the Service Department, Board of 
Education, PO Box 871, Nashville 2, 
Tenn. 

From the Methodist Publishing House 
branch serving your territory, you may 
order: Organization and Program of The 
Methodist Church (No. 89-BC, 15¢); 
The Commission on Education and the 
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prising representatives of the Boards 
of Education, Evangelism, Lay Ac- 
tivities, and Missions for one-day 
conferences in the districts. (See Road 
Show Trains 3,000, THe Mernopist 
Story, October.) 

At these conferences, commission 
chairmen, board chairmen, and lay 
leaders and pastors receive instruction 
in their particular task. Hundreds of 
these schools have already been held 
and hundreds more are scheduled 
throughout the church. The response 
has been most enthusiastic everywhere. 

The second provision for imple- 
menting the current stress upon ef- 
fectiveness through leadership train- 
ing is through the continuing services 
of the Department of Leadership 
Training of the Division of the Local 
Church of the Board of Education. 
This department together with the 
offices of the executive secretaries in 
the various annual conferences is giv- 
ing large and devoted leadership to 


Workers Conference at Work (No. 8280- 
BC, 25¢); and The Methodist Church 
School Superintendent (No. 8281-BC, 
15¢). 


Woman’s Society 


There is a packet prepared especially 
for churches interested in organizing a 
new Woman’s Society of Christian Serv- 
ice. A free catalog listing all materials 
used in Woman’s Society work is avail- 
able from Literature Headquarters, 7820 
Reading Road, Cincinnati 37, Ohio. 

Help is always available to the local 
society from district, conference and 
jurisdiction officers and from the Wom- 
an’s Division of Christian Service. Those 
officers (except district) are listed in the 
annual report of the division. The report 
also gives a comprehensive picture of the 
society’s mission work in home and for- 
eign fields and of other phases of its pro- 
gram. 

A guide is available, outlining duties 
of officers in the local society. Separate 
handbooks give full details for each of- 
ficer. 

Women organizing a new society will 
want to subscribe to two periodicals: The 
Methodist Woman and World Outlook, 
both of which may be ordered from New 
York. 

All inquiries along the lines of educa- 
tion and cultivation may be addressed to 
Miss Dorcas Hall, executive secretary, 
Room 513, 150 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, N.Y. 


the promoting and conducting of 
leadership schools and classes. The ob- 
jective for 1957 is to provide for at 
least one of these within the reach of 
every local church. All indications 
point to the achievement of this pos- 
sibility and the making of 1957 the 
year of all years in leadership train- 
ing. 

It is confidently expected that 
throughout all Methodism the strength 
of all our forces will be brought to 
bear upon the achievement of greater 
effectiveness particularly through full 
organization and leadership training. 
Then we shall be in better position 
to move out to undertake the other 
challenging objectives which have 
been set for our churches for the 
remainder of the quadrennium. 





Bishop Short, who leads the Nashville 
Area, is chairman of the committee named 
by the Council of Bishops to direct the 
Local Church Emphasis for 1956-60. 


Methodist Men 

Any interested layman may initiate 
action for organizing a Methodist Men 
club in his church. But the church lay 
leader is charged specifically with the 
responsibility in co-operation with the 
pastor and official board. (Discipline 
1291.) 

The local church lay leader should 
take the following steps: 

e Discuss with the pastor the desirability 
of organizing Methodist Men. 

e Contact the conference, district, or 
associate district lay leader for any 
needed assistance. 

e Order a planning packet giving com- 
plete information on procedure for or- 
ganization from the General Board of 
Lay Activities, 740 Rush St., Chicago 
11, Ill. COr, the packet may be available 
through the conference, district or as- 
sociate district lay leader.) 

e Follow the suggested steps shown in 
the organizational manual included in 
the planning packet. 

e Follow through until a charter is 
secured which will identify a local club 
with chartered organizations all over the 
country and overseas. 

When more than one church is as- 
signed to a pastoral charge, all the 
churches may join in one club. In in- 
stances of this kind, each of the churches 
will be issued a charter identifying the 
individual church with the charge-wide 
organization. One charter fee covers the 
cost of all the chapters. 
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by James Z. Nettinga 


. . . “make haste and come down; 
for today I must abide at thy house.” 


This was the urgent invitation of 
Jesus to have a conversation with a 
man named Zacchaeus. From genera- 
tion to generation that invitation has 
been made, and it has the same sense 
of urgency and relevance today as it 
did when Zacchaeus first heard it from 
his strange perch in a tree. 

The time, the place and the setting 
may change, but the introduction of 
the person of Jesus to people where 
they are—market-place, village, fair, 
home, oasis, caravan, riverboat, field, 
workshop, and pilgrimage—is still the 
primary function of the world-wide 
mission of The Methodist Church and 
its agency, the American Bible Society. 

The humble request of Bernabé, a 
Tarascan Indian of southern Mexico, 
“talk to God in my language so that 
I can listen in,” brings this challenge 
into focus. Each new translation of 
the Scriptures into a living language 
invites more people into the conversa- 
tion with the living Word. 

Thus the translation of some book 
of the Bible into more than 1,100 
languages and dialects (1,109 at this 
writing) gives added significance to 
Bible readings, and becomes the ap- 
propriate theme of the fourteenth an- 
nual World-wide Bible Reading Pro- 
gram of the American Bible Society. 
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Whether this first introduction to 
the knowledge of the love of God in 
Christ Jesus comes to people by word 
of missionary, preacher or layman, or 
directly from the Bible, they must 
above all possess it. By way of con- 
trast, the press distributes the news: 
Reporters communicate the news im- 
personally as it happens. 

The Good News of the Word of 
God, however, requires witnesses. 
Those who bear the message of peace 
are not only God’s postmen; they are 
also witnesses who have been con- 
quered by the message. The Rev. 
Henri Oschenbein of Stuttgart puts 
it this way: 

“In accordance with the meaning 
of incarnation, a Bible Society cannot 
be satisfied with the simple distribu- 
tion of the Scriptures. Incarnation al- 
ways means contact, community, and 
includes a meeting of persons. 

“To be a member of a Bible So- 
ciety does not mean business with 
some anonymous society, but being 
responsible to the Word of God, 
‘debtor to both the Greeks and the 
Barbarians.’ According to the biblical 
meaning this indebtedness will be re- 
paid neither by money nor by things, 
but only by personal surrender or a 
service of witness.” 

Only then can the invitation be re- 
ceived and responded to with an un- 
derstanding and receptive heart. The 


Thanksgiving to Christmas is a time 
of spiritual fellowship for millions. 
You can share in this fellowship 


through daily Bible reading. 


reading of the Bible is, therefore, an 
invitation to “join in the conversation” 
between God and man. 

Each year the World-wide Bible 
Reading Program, from Thanksgiving 
to Christmas, extends that invitation 
to an increasing number of people. 
Thousands of homes receive the of- 
ficial notice through daily Bible read- 
ing bookmarks, sermons, newspapers, 
magazines, radio, and television. 

This year the theme is “Now in 
1,100 Tongues.” It was selected by 
representatives of more than 50 de- 
nominations at the annual meeting of 
the advisory council. 

The poster is an attractive blue and 
gold design, modern in format and 
surrounded by a border of a list of 
all the languages and dialects, chrono- 
logically arranged, into which some 
book of the Bible has been translated. 
Thousands of copies of the poster will 
also be produced in foreign languages. 

A selection of daily Bible readings 
has been prepared in the form of a 
bookmark; 18,000,000 copies of it 
have been printed. The list of read- 
ings also will appear in newspapers 
and magazines with more than 30,- 
000,000 circulation. In addition, the 
American Bible Society is circulat- 
ing the list in Braille for sightless peo- 
ple. This year more than 150 TV 
stations will run one-minute film clips 


of the Bible reading for the day, the 
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format of which emphasizes family 
devotions. 

The Bible-reading program reaches 
its climax on Universal Bible Sunday, 
Dec. 8, the second Sunday in Advent. 
This has been a special day for Ameri- 
can Protestant churches since 1904. 

This is an ideal period for exhibits 
of rare and historic Bibles for public 
display in churches, libraries, stores 
and banks. Churches are encouraged 
to sponsor these in addition to such 
community-wide events as the presen- 
tation of a Bible with special signif- 
cance. One can never underestimate 
the importance of this. 

Here is a case in point. More than 
80 years ago in the hills of Tennessee 
nine-year-old Hugh Tucker won a 
Bible for giving the best recitation at 
a school program. At 93 the late Dr. 
Tucker said, 

“It has been an inspiration, a treas- 
ure, I have kept all the 84 intervening 
years.” 

Since that important event in the 
life of a nine-year-old Methodist boy, 
more than 3,000,000 Bibles, Testa- 
ments, and Gospels have been dis- 
tributed in Brazil. Hugh Clarence 
Tucker read and responded to the 
Living Word, as presented in that 
little Bible, and played a great part 
in making that record possible. Today 
there is an indigenous national Bible 
society in Brazil. 

Only a few years ago, the govern- 
ment of Brazil issued a stamp honor- 
ing Universal Bible Sunday, the Day 
of the Bible. In July the Brazil Bible 
Society was the honored host at the 
triennial meeting of the United Bible 
Societies in The Methodist Church of 
Sao Paulo. 

The real drama, however, of the 
biblical incident in the life of Zac- 
chaeus, is caught up in its urgency— 
“make haste.” The delegates of the 
United Bible Societies at their meet- 
ings in Sao Paulo and Rio discovered 
this in the sobering and challenging 
facts of expanding world population, 
rising costs of production, increased 
literacy, and the growth of the younger 
churches. 

This was pointed up so forcefully 
by Mr. P. Mahanty of Bangalore, 
India, general secretary of the Bible 
Society of India and Ceylon: 

“The population of Asia is grow- 
ing at the rate of about 21 million per 
year. A study of the present scale of 
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Scripture distribution in Asia shows 
that, even with the annual distribu- 
tion of about 4,000,000 copies per 
year for a population of about 1,451,- 
000,000 which means one copy for 
every 363 persons, we are merely 
scratching the surface. Tremendous 
forces have been released by the new 
independence and nationalism, sweep- 
ing millions away from their familiar 
past. Pressure in general exerted by 
the overwhelming masses on the small 
Christian church in India provides a 
challenging reason for urgent need of 
large-scale expansion of the distribu- 
tion of the Word of God.” 

To meet this growing need the 
American Bible Society is now making 
available a small hand-turned phono- 
graph called the “finger-phono” which 
will bring the invitation of the Liv- 
ing Word to thousands of illiterates, 
underprivileged and neglected groups 
throughout the world. 

This machine, the result of many 
months of experimentation by Dr. 
Gilbert Darlington of the Bible So- 
ciety, plays recordings of Bible read- 
ings. In this way a reading from the 
Scripture in any language may be 
heard. Mr. Mahanty has already sup- 
plied the Bible Society with 12 re- 
cordings in the Marathi language, one 
of the major languages of India. 

In India, the young national Bible 
society has made use of a number of 
unique ways by which the invitation 
of Jesus may be brought to the people. 
The society publishes entire Gospels 


in serial form in various newspapers, 
both in national languages and in 
English. First installments have al- 
ready appeared in the Indian _lan- 
guages of Hindi, Marathi, Gujarati, 
Oriya, Urdu, Bengali, and Tamil. 

Wayside pulpits where Scripture 
readings are displayed have been 
placed throughout India. The Sermon 
on the Mount, one of the best-known 
passages in the Bible, has been pub- 
lished in 15 different Indian lan- 
guages, and more will follow. 

The American Bible Society has 
assumed additional responsibility to 
help this young, vigorous and growing 
Bible society. The challenge to The 
Methodist Church was well stated by 
Bishop J. W. Pickett, when he spoke 
at the Women’s Conference of the 
Northwest India Auxiliary, just before 
his return to America. He said: 

“The Bible is different and incom- 
parably better than any other book. .. . 
It tells us what God desires man 
to be. It teaches us about ourselves. 
It is the most powerful book. Where 
the Bible is rightly used, the Church 
has quickly matured. The lack of the 
Bible has weakened the Church. Make 
the Bible a mighty force in the home 
and see victorious Christian lives.” 

The presentation, the reading and 
the use of the Bible is still an invita- 
tion to a conversation with the Living 
Word. 

RSVP. Read and respond. 

Dr. Nettinga is a secretary of the American 


Bible Society and a member of the edi- 
torial council of Tue Meruopist Story. 





language. It was printed by the American Bible Society. 
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Commission on Membership 
and Evangelism 


The November meeting of this com- 
mission is very important. The months 
just ahead—Thanksgiving to Lent—are 
filled with more evangelistic and devo- 
tional opportunities than during any 
other time of the year. 

An appropriate Thanksgiving emphasis 
should be planned in close co-operation 
with the pastor. Special emphasis should 
be given to Thanksgiving on the Sunday 
before Thanksgiving Day, and possibly 
a special service on Thanksgiving morn- 
ing or the night before. Many congrega- 
tions will make special offerings in 
money and/or produce to children’s 
homes, institutions for the aged and 
other causes. 

The Thanksgiving-to-Christmas daily 
Bible reading emphasis is worthy of be- 
ing promoted in every home, in co-opera- 
tion with the American Bible Society and 
The Upper Room. 

The prayer, devotional, and spiritual 
life subcommittees of the commission on 
membership and evangelism have one of 
the finest opportunities of the year in 
promoting the devotional life of individ- 


os and families during the Advent sea- 


son—the first Sunday in December 
through Christmas. 

Universal Bible Sunday, the second 
Sunday in December, is worthy of being 
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promoted by this commission, and _ it 
contains definite spiritual life and evan- 
gelistic possibilities. Materials are avail- 
able from the American Bible Society. 

The first and/or second weeks in De- 
cember present an admirable time for a 
few nights of organized visitation evan- 
gelism (“Four Nights for God”) to win 
persons for Christ and his church, and 
to allow the church to “Present Persons 
to Christ” on Christmas Sunday. 

Let every church make a supreme ef- 
fort to give the best gift to Christ on his 
birthday: men and women. 

The commission on membership and 
evangelism should make definite and 
adequate plans for a worthy “Christmas 
for Christ” emphasis or campaign in the 
church and community and ample ma- 
terials should be ordered from Tidings 
at once. (See page 4.) 

The commission should plan with the 
pastor for any special service or special 
emphases in Christmas services. The 
Sunday before Christmas offers a great 
opportunity, as does Christmas Eve. 
Christmas Eve can be used for a “White 
Christmas” service or a candlelight com- 
munion service. 

Christmas morning (Wednesday) or 
Christmas noon is a wonderful time for 
a communion and special consecration 
service. Downtown churches might well 
have 30-minute noonday services dur- 
ing the week before Christmas. 


The forthcoming January-to-Easter 
church attendance campaign should be 
noted at this meeting of the commission. 
The church attendance subcommittee or 
designated persons should be requested 
to study the plans and materials and to 
order at once so they will be on hand 
for the December meeting of this com- 
mission. 

Particular recognition should be given 
to the fact that a prayer and spiritual life 
emphasis and a_ nation-wide religious 
census by Methodist churches is called 
for in January. This is in connection with 
the greatest nation-wide Week of Evan- 
gelism during Lent that The Methodist 
Church has ever had. 


General Board of Evangelism, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Commission on Missions 


One of the best ways for a commis- 
sion on missions to make missions live in 
a local church is to bring a representative 
from the home or overseas mission field 
to the church for a program. These 
speakers usually are missionaries or mem- 
bers of the Board of Missions staff. But 
they can be Christian nationals from 
overseas, “foreign” students, or other 
workers in the home missions field. 

Although the commission on missions 
is encouraged. to use missionary speakers, 
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the actual number of missionaries on call 
for full-time speaking is very limited. 
This is due to the length of service terms 
overseas and the fact that only a frac- 
tion of the missionary force is at home 
on furlough at a given time. Only a part 
of these on furlough are available for ex- 
tensive speaking. 

Commissions interested in obtaining 
a missionary speaker for a church-wide 
school of missions or other event should 
work through their district and confer- 
ence missionary secretaries. It is impor- 
tant to ask for a speaker well in advance 
of the time he is to be used—even five 
or six months is not too early to ask. 

When the missionary comes to the 
local church, it is important that the 
most effective use be made of his time. 
The Rev. Walter J. Leppert, director of 
the Department of Field Cultivation of 
the Board of Missions, offers the follow- 
ing suggestions regarding the use of mis- 
sionary speakers. He directs the travel of 
speakers of the Divisions of World and 
National Missions. 

“Often the assignment of a missionary 
for speaking involves only an individual 
church or a single group. The presence 
of a missionary at a service in a local 
church is always a noteworthy event and 
should demand the best from the speaker 
and from the church to which he is in- 
vited. Those requesting the services of 
our missionaries are obligated to make ef- 
fective use of them when an assignment 
has been made.” 


Courtesies to the Speaker 
e Write the prospective speaker, assur- 
ing him that he will be expected and 
welcomed on the date indicated. Inform 
him of plans for meeting him and getting 
him to his assignment. 
e Tell the speaker in advance what is 
expected of him. What group will he 
address, how much time is allotted, and 
what will be expected in his message? 
Ample time should be given for his mes- 
sage since the missionary frequently has 
traveled a great distance. This can be 
done by keeping all other aspects of the 
program or service at a minimum. 
e Check concerning any personal needs 
of the missionary. Often a map, black- 
board or a table is needed. 
e Make certain the missionary speaks 
under conditions which make it possible 
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for him to be heard. This may call for 
an amplification system. 

e When slides or films are to be shown, 
the projector should be set up and tested 
in advance. 

e Make the occasion an event to be 
remembered. When messages fail, it is 
sometimes because of the failure of hosts 
to prepare the people for the missionary’s 
coming. This means adequate publicity 
and promotion. 

e Give the speaker an opportunity to be 
alone for a while before he speaks. Time 
for rest and relaxation after travel is 
also essential. 

e Introduce the missionary properly. 
This means knowing all that one can 
about him, his work, and the field from 
which he comes. Be careful not to cir- 
cumscribe the speaker’s message. 

e If a question period is to follow, this 
should be made clear to the missionary. 
The host or someone else should act as 
moderator. 


Details Make the Difference 
e Arrange for the missionary to meet the 
official board and the members of the 
commission on missions when he speaks 
at the church. 
e Make the program one for the entire 
family. Family nights or age group meet- 
ings provide an opportunity which most 
missionaries desire. 
e Unless otherwise determined, the 
chief purpose of the missionary speaker 
is to promote the total missionary pro- 
gram of The Methodist Church, al- 
though his message may be that of a 
particular field. The financial result of 
his efforts should reflect in the accept- 
ance of Advance Specials or in increased 
World Service giving. 
e When the occasion permits, secure 
speaking engagements for the missionary 
in schools and colleges, at service clubs 
or civic groups. If there is opportunity, 
let him be interviewed on radio or tele- 
vision programs and give an opportunity 
for the local newspaper, if interested, to 
interview him and take his picture. 
e The intent of the visit from a mission- 
ary is the vital thing. Furloughs are too 
short for the missionary to be used as an 
entertaining speaker or as a filler-in for 
a set program in the church. Remember, 
he comes to promote the cause of mis- 
sions. Plan for specific results from his 
efforts. 
e The missionary’s visit is only the be- 
ginning of the promotion of missions in 
the local church. What happens after- 
ward in continuing a program of mission- 
ary education and commitment is es- 
sential to the “mission-mindedness” of 
any congregation. 
e A missionary supported by the board 
is not expected to receive an honorarium 


for promotional work. However, a volun- 
tary contribution to the missionary for 
his services and expenses is acceptable 
and permissible. Others not on salary 
from the board are entitled to some re- 
muneration. 

e Church groups using a speaker for 
an individual assignment should be will- 
ing to accept the responsibility for all 
expenses, including travel. 


World Outlook Supplements Studies 

World Outlook for October and No- 
vember offers a variety of materials on 
the mission study themes of the year. 
The November issue has articles on 
three of the four “Lands of Witness and 
Decision”—Bolivia, Korea, and Sarawak. 
Together with September’s eight pages 
of pictures on the Belgian Congo, 
churches now holding their church-wide 
school of missions on this denominational 
study theme will have material on all 
four countries. 

The __interdenominational _ foreign 
theme, “Japan,” is represented in both 
the October and November issues. The 
interdenominational home missions theme, 
“Christ, the Church, and Race,” is also 
represented. 


Board of Missions, 150 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N.Y.; 1701 Arch St., Philadel- 
phia 3, Pa. 


Commission on Education 


The new church-school year is well 
under way and your commission should 
be Sully organized with committees func- 
tioning and the program moving ahead. 
The more persons who participate, the 
more progress your church can antici- 
pate. 

Each member of the commission can 
profit by having a copy of The Commis- 
sion on Education Goes to Work (8286- 
B), available from the Service Depart- 
ment. Copies of The Commission on 
Education and The Workers’ Conference 
at Work (8280-BC) may be ordered 
for 25¢ a copy from the Methodist Pub- 
lishing House branch serving your ter- 
ritory. 

At some time during the year, the 
commission will want to see the films, 
The Commission on Education at Work, 
and It Happened in Ionia. The latter film 
suggests ways of improving the leader- 
ship education program of the church 
school. 


New Church Schools 


If your commission is functioning ef- 
fectively there is no better way to en 
courage it than to look around at neigh- 
boring churches to see whether or not 
they have active church schools. One of 
our major emphases during the fall anc 
winter is to help organize new church 
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schools and new Methodist Youth Fel- 
lowships. Why not reach out to a nearby 
church and render assistance? 

The article by Miss Beck on page 31 
suggests ways in which the General 
Board of Education assists small churches. 
If you know of churches needing such 
service and cannot render that service 
from within your own conference, call 
on the Department of Leadership Educa- 
tion of the General Board of Education. 


Service to the Handicapped 


The November issue of Church School 
emphasizes work with the handicapped. 
This does not mean separate classes or 
organizations, but integrating into the 
program all persons who are not now par- 
ticipating in the church school because 
of physical handicaps. 

The article on “The Commission on 
Education” in the November issue sug- 
gests things which your commission 
might do. Other articles tell of action 
being taken in different churches. This 
is a wide open field—very little is being 
done, but the need is great. 

For further information, write the De- 
partment of Christian Education of 
Adults. 


Thanksgiving Worship 


Worship, to be effective, must begin 
in the home. Many families use The 
Upper Room, resources suggested in 
church-school curriculum, and other spe- 
cial materials. 

Thanksgiving is an excellent time to 
emphasize worship in the home. A 
printed service has been provided by the 
Department of the Christian Family. It 
is available at 30¢ a dozen or $2 for 100. 
In addition to the actual service of wor- 
ship, this folder provides suggestions to 
parents. Secure copies and make them 
available to the families of your church. 


Plan Now for Christmas 


Each year at Christmastime adult 
classes contribute to many special proj- 
ects. Provide through the commission on 
education a clearing house for these spe- 
cial offerings and gifts. The need is 
great, and the commission should work 
with classes to see that contributions are 
made through the right channels. 

United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund Christmas cards 
are available through the UNICEF 
Greeting Card Fund, United Nations, 
N.Y. Every dollar’s profit from the sale 
of these cards protects two children from 
blindness. A dollar gives 70 children a 
glass of milk every day for a week; one 
dollar protects 100 children against tuber- 
culosis. All cards are $1.25 for a box of 
10. 
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The Conference on Christian Educa- 
tion will meet at the Sheraton-Gibson 
Hotel in Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 5-10. 
This is the meeting held once every two 
years for staff members of annual confer- 
ence and general boards of education, di- 
rectors of Christian education, and other 
persons employed in Christian education. 

Effects of this meeting should be felt 
in each commission on education as work- 
ers return to their own conferences to 
make more effective the program of 
Christian education. The theme, “The 
Christian Church as a Redemptive Fel- 
lowship,” will be central throughout the 
meeting. 


New Resources 


Recent publications are World Friend- 
ship Reading List for Intermediates 
(2438-B), World Friendship Reading 
List for Seniors and Older Youth, both 
free; and When Children Give, 1957-58, 
for use with units on “Japan” and 
“Christ, the Church, and Race,” 8¢ each 
in dozen lots. 

The Church School Curriculum De- 
partment of the Methodist Publishing 
House is establishing a field counseling 
service. The primary purpose of this serv- 
ice is to interpret the literature and to 
help churches use it more effectively. 

When the service is in full operation, 
a field representative in each regional 
house area will be available for personal 
counseling with teachers, parents, super- 
intendents, directors of Christian educa- 
tion and pastors. 

Upon invitation, the representative 
will also attend local church group meet- 
ings to evaluate the program and equip- 
ment, teach demonstration classes, help 
with lesson planning, assist in preview 
conferences, present a home-church pro- 
gram, and aid the commission on educa- 
tion in organizing its work. 

The field representative will also par- 
ticipate in meetings with district super- 
intendents and conference executive 
secretaries on district or sub-district levels 
and in workshops sponsored by the Board 
of Education. 

The San Francisco territory is the first 
to have this service. Mrs. Louena Bailey 
of Santa Ana, Calif., is now serving as 
field representative. 


Offer New Filmstrips 


Two filmstrips showing how to put 
church-school curriculum materials to the 
best use are scheduled for release late this 
month. 

The films will be placed in the offices 
of the executive secretaries of the confer- 
ence Boards of Education. They will also 
be on free loan to local churches from 
the Methodist Publishing House. 


Both filmstrips are in color and are 
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complete with narration. One concerns 
the use of children’s materials, while the 
other deals with the use of youth ma- 
terials. 


General Board of Education, PO Box 
871, Nashville 2, Tenn. (Editorial Division, 
201 Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 3, Tenn.) 


Committee on Hospitals 
and Homes 


In this season of Thanksgiving, we 
are especially grateful for the concerns 
of so many in our churches, including 
ministers and laymen, particularly those 
with special responsibility—the commit- 
tee on hospitals and homes. 

Many in our church have deep con- 
cerns for the total well-being of God’s 
children—physically, mentally, socially 
and spiritually. 

Recognizing that everywhere, includ- 
ing each community, there are com- 
pelling human needs, we are grateful: 
that Methodists have: 

Concern for persons, concern to ren- 
der quality health and human welfare 
services, concern that these services rep- 
resent an expression of our Christian 
faith, concern that we “live and help 
live” in harmony with the distinctiveness 
of our Christian position, and concern 
that each minister and each layman faces 
seriously his obligation and his personal 
Christian responsibility in rendering 
these practical ministries. 


Concern for the Aging 


Methodism’s concern in this field is 
indicated by her continued expansion of 
much-needed facilities; but always in ad- 
vance of the facilities is the ever-increas- 
ing number of older persons, many of 
whom are chronically ill. 


Concern for the Sick 


Methodism’s concern for Christ’s min- 
istry is portrayed in the magnificent 
cathedrals of healing across the nation. 
The potential for the Church to serve 
in relieving human pain and suffering 
is tremendous. 

Facts indicate a bed deficit among 
hospitals and nursing homes. Necessary 
physical facilities must keep pace with 
advancing science and miracle drugs. 
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Concern for Children 
Methodism’s program in child care 
continues to grow and change with the 
standards of the day. Her children and 
their future cannot wait. Their needs 
must be met now! 


Concern for Business Women 

Is the present concern of the church 
sufficiently strong to extend the “homes 
away from home” for the young women 
coming into the cities from small towns? 
Would some of today’s delinquency 
problems be solved if young women were 
not subjected to loneliness and lack of 
acceptance? Concerned Methodists seek 
to establish new living centers. 

Concern for Unmarried Parents 

A great concern of the church today is 
toward the needs of the unmarried 
mother and her baby. It seeks to develop 
more programs to safeguard these un- 
fortunate young women and their babies. 
If adoption is the service needed, such a 
program must be under the highest 
standards of accredited agencies. 


Concern for Nursing Education 

Methodism is concerned that her nurs- 
ing education be of the highest quality 
and that standards be lifted to meet ac- 
creditations. Faculty and funds are 
needed to help solve some of the prob- 
lems faced by these schools. 


Institutional-Church Relations 

Her institutions are Methodism’s out- 
reach resulting from her concern for 
health and human welfare. They render 
service in the name of Christ and for his 
sake. Methodism has concern for the 
reinforcement of their programs. 

Individual Methodists are concerned 
about the type of service rendered, that 
quality persons serve on the boards, and 
that chapels and chaplaincy services are 
provided, knowing that “all human con- 
cerns are concerns of God.” 


In the spirit of this Thanksgiving sea- 
son, we know that many will translate 
these concerns into a positive program of 
action and service in relation to the 
needs among the membership of the local 
church, the community and the pro- 
gram of Methodist hospitals and homes. 

With a growing love for God and our 
fellow men, in a spirit of Thanksgiving 
and gratitude, Methodists seek every pos- 
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sible means of service in the spirit of the 
one who said, “. . . he that is the great- 
est among you shall be your servant.” 

This is what the General Conference 
asked the church to do when it said, “In 
the light of Jesus’ many admonitions and 
examples and their re-emphasis by John 
Wesley, The Methodist Church affirms 
that God has laid upon His people the 
obligation to care for the sick, the aged, 
and children in distress and that to ac- 
complish this purpose, hospitals and 
homes should be established and sup- 
ported by the church. The church has 
a divine mission to meet human need.” 

Methods of translating these concerns 
into practical areas of service have been 
outlined in articles in previous issues of 
Tue Mernopist Story regarding ac- 
tivities of the local church committee on 
hospitals and homes. 

The devotion with which each Meth- 
odist attacks his task may be different 
because his is a service of love in the 
name of Christ. 


Board of Hospitals and Homes, 740 
Rush St., Chicago 11, IIl. 


Good Literature Committee 


The committee on good literature has 
a responsibility to assist in the promotion 
of Universal Bible Sunday, Dec. 8 (Dis- 
cipline 1278.8). See pages 11-12 for in- 
formation about the American Bible So- 
ciety’s current program and use the cou- 
pon on page 26 of the October issue. 


Look at the Books 

A new book catalog, Look at the 
Books for 1957-58, is scheduled to come 
off the presses this month. An individual 
catalog is being compiled for each of 
the 15 Cokesbury Book Stores and the 
12 regional houses. 

A new help for the church librarian 
is the list of church library supplies to 
be available beginning this month. 

Abingdon books bearing the Nov. 4 
publication date include In the Pres- 
ence of Mine Enemies by Joseph Nemes, 
The Way to Biblical Preaching by Don- 
ald G. Miller, 50 Children’s Sermons by 
Graham R. Hodges, and Meet Joe Ross 
by Russell Dicks. 

In the Presence of Mine Enemies is 
the story of a Hungarian Christian 
caught in the web of the communist 
machine of terror and death. The au- 
thor’s purpose in writing the book is to 
show how faith in God alone enabled 
him to withstand stark brutality. 

Dr. Miller’s book is a “how-to” guide 
for biblical preaching. He relates the 
modern currents of religious thinking 
—a renewed concern for theology and 
a deepened understanding of the Bible 
—to the minister's weekly sermon prep- 
aration with vigor and clarity. 


In his book, Mr. Hodges has com- 
piled 50 children’s sermons which deal 
with incidents from the world of sports, 
science, and nature. The sermons con- 
tain spiritual truths in simple terms. 

Meet Joe Ross is a book about the 
everyday problems of normal people. The 
central character, Joe Ross, is based on 
an individual Dr. Dicks has known in 
actual counseling. Pastors may wish to 
recoramend this book to persons coming 
to them with personal and _ religious 
problems. 


Encouraging Use of Together 

Your responsibility to Together as a 
member of the good literature committee 
extends beyond promoting the All Fami- 
ly Plan. If the magazine is to count for 
the most in the life of your church, you 
must continue to point up its contents. 

One of the best mediums for this pur- 
pose is your church paper or bulletin. 
Under a title like “Have You Read?” or 
“Don’t Miss These,” try listing a few of 
the most interesting articles each month 
with a summary about each one. 

Each month in his copy of The New 
Christian Advocate your pastor receives 
a preview of what is to appear in the 
next issue of Together. Ask him to let 
you see it. Or better still, subscribe for 
your own copy. The cost is $3. The pre- 
view will help you in preparing your 
listings. 

Watch for items in Together that are 
related to your church or someone in it. 
Last fall the church paper of First 
Church, Evanston, IIl., ran this item: 

“By the way, did you notice the pic- 
ture of the Timothy Frost Methodist 
Church in Thetford Center, Vt., among 
the exquisite color pictures in the middle 
of the November issue of Together? That 
is the little church which was named 
for the beloved Dr. Timothy Frost who 
was minister here from 1903 to 1917.” 

In April the Outlook of First Church, 
Glendale, Calif., carried this item: 

“The Los Angeles area news sheet of 
the March Together carries a story of 10 
young people, members of First Church, 
Tempe, Ariz., who have been granted or 
are in the process of receiving local 
preacher’s licenses. Thirteen additional 
youths have made decisions to enter full- 
time Christian vocations. The Rev. John 
A. Zimmer, minister of the church, is 
the son-in-law of the Rev. George E. 
Root.” (Mr. Root is the associate minis- 
ter of the Glendale Church.) 

St. Paul’s Methodist Church of Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, used Family Week to get 
special attention for Together magazine 
in its Outlook. “Family Week,” it said. 
“is being observed by churches through 
out the nation during May 5-12. With 
this special emphasis before us, two mat 
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ters of importance to all of St. Paul’s fam- 
ilies are brought to your attention: (1) 
families should plan to attend the John 
Wesley film; (2) families who are not 
already doing so should plan to sub- 
scribe to Together magazine.” 

Then it lists the comments of seven 
readers in the congregation. Typical of 
these comments is the one by Mr. and 
Mrs. Marshall Hardesty: 

“Together is the one magazine coming 
to our house that everyone in the family 
enjoys. Why do we look forward to the 
arrival of each new issue? ‘Because they 
put All-Americans and sports news in it,’ 
says our eighth-grade son. ‘Because the 
articles are easy to read and about inter- 
esting things,’ is the opinion of our 
seventh grader, ‘and I like those beauti- 
ful pictures.’ “There’s some fun in it,’ is 
why our fourth grader likes Together, 
‘especially those neat puzzles.’ Needless 
to say, Mother and Dad learn a thing or 
two from the informative and often chal- 
lenging articles.” 

Perhaps the most novel use of To- 
gether to come to our attention is that 
of “Together Night” observed once each 
quarter in the Cedar Rapids (Neb.) 
Church. 

The evening starts with a potluck din- 
ner. This is followed by a short worship 
service and some special music. Then 
members who previously have been asked 
to prepare reports on particular articles 
in the most recent issue of Together 
make their reports. Following this, each 
family present is asked to contribute 50¢ 
to pay for the quarter’s subscription cost. 
You can understand why the Rev. J. L. 
Norris, pastor, is able to write: “The 
magazine is becoming very popular 
here.” 

In the Inwood (Iowa) Church, the 
Rev. G. L. Wilson is using a variation 
of the same plan. “Sharing meetings in 
the old Wesleyan tradition are being 
held weekly. Items shared include arti- 
cles from Together, letters from mission- 
aries, Bible study, prayer, and personal 
experiences.” 

There is no limit to the ways in which 
your committee can spark interest in To- 
gether from one month to the next. 

The Methodist Publishing House, 201 
Eighth Ave. S., Nashville 3, Tenn. (Place 
orders with the branch serving your terri- 
tory ). 


Commission on Christian 
Social Relations 


This optional commission (1956 
Discipline 276) deals with the fields 
of temperance, world peace, and social 
and economic relations. Leaders will find 
materials for this commission listed under 
headings for committees in these three 


fields. 
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Committee on World Peace 


It takes artistry and skill both on the 
part of the chairman and committee 
members to knit together workably the 
parts of a year’s peace program. 

While we normally think first of our 
local church and its program, the major 
concern actually lies in the needs and 
interests of the neighborhood, commu- 
nity, or city where the church is located. 
Some survey instrument and careful 
committee listing will indicate precisely 
the trends in the community. Otherwise 
we may be too casual or may accept popu- 
lar impressions about our fellow towns- 
people and their views. 

The next important element is the 
year’s program within the local church, 
planned by the committee and authorized 
by the official board. 

The third focus is the program adopted 
by the annual conference with special 
reference to disciplinary observances and 
pronouncements. 

The fourth point of reference is our 
world participation involving shifting na- 
tional issues and world affairs in our 
rapidly changing world. 

To relate these properly and to alter 
and adjust the year’s program at least 
quarterly, demands alertness. 

This process is helped when each 
member of the committee studies, thinks, 
and makes suggestions in one assigned 
area, rather than assuming that all mem- 
bers will be equally well informed about 
all relevant interests. 

Each member ought to read one au- 
thoritative weekly or monthly magazine 
bearing on his zone of interest. Thus, 
among half a dozen persons, one would 
work on Christian citizenship, another on 
the United Nations (especially the cur- 
rent General Assembly issues), world 
economic development, disarmament and 
weapons problems, and youth and mili- 
tary or optional services. 

Another possible division of labor is 
to assign current problems as they relate 
to various sections of the world, to vari- 
ous members of the world peace com- 
mittee. One person may work on Asian- 
African interests, another on the Middle 
East, a third on Russia and its satellites, 
and a fourth on Western Europe, etc. 

Out of such a study and attention, 
each member can bring stimulating and 
forthright insights and suggestions in the 
monthly discussion and planning period. 


Some Resources 

The printed compilation of the church- 
men’s statement on economic aid, en- 
titled Hearing Before the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, House of Representa- 
tives, is available from the board office for 
25¢. It should be in the hands of every 
local church committee. 





YOUR 
CHURCH, 


Man’s New Hope, a Religious Ap- 
proach to Foreign Aid, by Justin Wroe 
Nixon, will be the basic peace action 
discussion guide in the coming weeks. In 
six pointed chapters, the writer analyzes 
the problem from a Christian viewpoint. 
Available paperbound from the board of- 
fice at 50¢ a copy. 

The first seminar on international rela- 
tions for the Southeastern Jurisdiction at 
Lake Junaluska, N.C., was held Aug. 12- 
16, with a similar program planned next 
year. A related advance seminar on in- 
ternational relations was held simulta- 
neously in the leadership education 
school. 

In response to numerous requests, an 
abridgment of eight lectures by visiting 
leaders is now available from the board 
in mimeographed form at 25¢ a copy, 
postpaid. Write for Lake Junaluska Inter- 
national Seminar Addresses, 1957. 

The official government study by the 
Department of Defense, The Effects of 
Nuclear Weapons, is now available at 
$2 a copy from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D.C. This 
study gives factual data and findings on 
the effects of atomic warfare and radia- 
tion problems. 


Board of World Peace, 740 Rush St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. 


Committee on Temperance 


Now is the time to do some serious 
planning for the Commitment Day ob- 
servance in your church. Full informa- 
tion regarding planning and materials 
will be found on pages 5-8 and 29 of 
this issue of THe Metuopist Story. 

Here are three things your committee 
on temperance can do now: 

1. Contact your pastor. Encourage 
him to lead the people of your church 
in a meaningful Commitment Day ob- 
servance. 

2. Order materials early. Your pastor 
has an order blank in the mid-October 
mailing which came to him. Return that 
order blank as soon as possible. 

3. Get your own “Planning Packet.” 
If you wish, a duplicate of the packet 
sent your pastor will be mailed to you 


free. Write the board for it. 


Board of Temperance, 100 Maryland 
Ave. NE, Washington 2, D.C. 
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For 10 years First Church 
has had the optional 
Commission on Christian 
Social Relations .. . 
and it’s made a difference 
in Kalamazoo. 


by Darrell R. Shamblin 


Last year General Conference made 
provision for local churches to establish 
an optional commission on Christian so- 
cial relations, to work in the areas of 
social and economic relations, temper- 
ance, world peace, and community co- 
operation. 

Ten years before, a similar commis- 
sion had already been set up in First 
Church, Kalamazoo, Mich. It has been 
functioning successfully since that date. 


Speaks to, Not for, Church 


Jack Dale, young chairman of the 
Kalamazoo commission, said the purpose 
of the group is to be sensitive to social 
problems and to attempt to stimulate the 
church conscience on appropriate issues. 

“We do not speak for the church,” 
he points out. “We speak to the church.” 

In reviewing the work of the com- 
mission in 1952, the chairman wrote: 

“The driving force behind the work 
of this committee is the conviction that 
our local, state, national and internation- 
al problems can be solved through the 
application of the Christian principles 
and that therefore Christian citizens must 
act positively in the areas of their daily 
living. This is ‘applied Christianity.’” 

Here are some achievements of the 
Kalamazoo commission last year: 

e Encouraged people to register and 
vote. 

e Brought four young Hungarian free- 
dom fighters to Kalamazoo and helped 
support them while they looked for work. 
e Helped revise the National Parent- 
Teacher Association plan of action for 
appraisal of comics, motion pictures, 
radio and television programs. 

e Supplied copies of Register Christian 
Opinion, a congressional directory, to 
aid in legislative action in 1957. 

e Supplied names of public officials to 
whom members could write regarding 
specific state and national issues. 

e Helped set up a county-wide Social 
Action, Committee and participated in a 
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The commission's officers: (|. to r.) Mrs. Jack Dale, Dr. Clyde Caldwell, Dr. Jack Dale, 
Howard C. Bowman, Fred H. Bayer, and the Rev. Thomas M. Pryor. 


program introducing this field to clergy 
and lay people in Kalamazoo. 

e Explored labor-management relations 
from a Christian viewpoint as a basis for 
a future workshop in this area. 

e Supplied programs for combined adult 
Sunday-school classes in the areas of 
family life, United Nations, temper- 
ance, and other social issues. 

e Co-operated with community organ- 
izations, furnishing leadership and back- 
ing in the Council on Human Rela- 
tions and the Citizens’ Committee on 
Comic Books and Objectionable Litera- 
ture. 

e Supplied films and books on social 
issues for the church library. 

Much of the success of the Kalama- 
zoo commission has been due to excep- 
tional leadership, the Rev. Thomas M. 
Pryor, pastor, explains. 

Dr. Dale, a Ph.D. and senior scientist 
with the Upjohn Company in veteri- 
nary research and development, is the 
present chairman. Previous chairmen 
have included a research chemist, an ad- 
vertising executive, a Western Michigan 
University professor, and an engineer. 

Dr. Dale was named Kalamazoo’s 
“Young Man of the Year” in 1956 by 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce. He 
was president of the Kalamazoo Parent- 
Teacher Association in 1955 and at 
present is chairman of the Committee 
on Comic Books and Objectionable Lit- 
erature of Kalamazoo. He is also super- 
intendent of the adult division of the 
First Church Sunday school. 

During the 10 years that the com- 
mission has been organized at First 
Church, it has attempted to serve the 
church and community in three ways: 
e Helping to create climate in the 
church for social action. This has been 
largely accomplished by Dr. Pryor in 
sermons, Dr. Dale explains. 

e Assuming responsibility for bringing 
these controversial issues before the 


church. 










e Carrying out action programs. 

“There is a real difference when 
Christian is included in our approach 
to the problems of social relations,” 
Clyde T. Caldwell, one of the earlier 
commission chairmen, believes. 

“When it is Christian social relations 
toward which we are working, then 
spiritual motivation is involved,” he 
says. “Objectives, techniques, and ap- 
proaches become different. They become 
co-operative, less selfish, and are greatly 


broadened.” 


The Commission Studies a 4 
Each year the commission spends time 


learning more about problems of Chris- 
tian social relations: how it can best be 
of service in the implementation of the 


social creed of The Methodist Church 


and how it can help develop a more sen- 


Methodist law provides that 
each church shall have four com- 
missions to carry out its program 
in certain areas and may have two 
others. The Discipline says: 


§ 219. No local church, however 
small, is adequately and effective- 
ly organized unless there is set up 
a minimum structure for par- 
ticipating in four of the major 
concems of the Church Universal 
—evangelism, education, missions 
and stewardship . . . provided 
that, when desired, a commission 
on worship and a commission on 
Christian social relations may also 
be constituted for the promotion 
and supervision of these concerns 
of the church. .. . 


§ 276. A commission on Chris- 
tian social relations . . . shall co- 
ordinate activities in the areas of 
social and economic relations, y * 
temperance, world peace and com- 
munity co-operation. .. . 
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sitive social conscience among people. 

In order to orient the commission 
members to social problems in Kalama- 
zoo, it scheduled four panel discussions 
on the subject, “A Christian’s Respon- 
sibility in the Community.” Sub-topics 
dealt with public affairs, social agencies, 
training for Christian leadership and the 
church. 

On another occasion the commission 
scheduled a panel presentation on “Com- 
munity Problems Needing Christian 
Social Action.” Members of the panel 
were the mayor, city manager, and the 
former mayor of Kalamazoo. Subjects 
surveyed included recreational facilities 
for young people and the aged, the ju- 
venile problem, the juvenile home, tav- 
erns and the problem of alcoholic 
beverages, crime and teenage problems, 
and problems of intercultural groups, 
including housing and employment. 

In the local church, one project of 
the commission has been the compiling 
of a list of persons available to speak 
in the field of Christian social relations. 
They are ready on call to teach church- 
school classes or to speak at other church 
gatherings or civic meetings. 


Fought Liquor Proposal 

One of the major accomplishments of 
the commission last year was participa- 
tion in a campaign that defeated the 
liquor-by-the-glass proposal. Had _ this 
been approved, it would have permitted 
open bars in Kalamazoo. 

Those promoting the _ resolution 
thought it would slide by with little 
opposition, but church members of 
Kalamazoo took note of the amendment 
and went to bat against it. 

Mainly through Dr. Pryor and the 
commission of First Church, the pub- 
lic was warned of what the issue was. 
Dr. Pryor carried the issue to the Kala- 
mazoo County Council of Churches. A 
representative of the state temperance 
organization was invited to speak and 
plans were drawn up to fight the pro- 
posal. 

Through the council of churches, in- 
terested churchmen organized with a 
general chairman, assistant chairman, 
secretary, and treasurer. Thomas Peck, 
a member of the First Church commis- 
sion, was named chairman. 

This group encouraged every Christian 
to register in order to be able to vote 
against this measure. Youth members 
of churches called every name in the 
telephone book asking people to get out 
to vote against the amendment. 

The supporters of the amendment 
spent $25,000 for ads and publicity. The 
churches countered with an expendi- 
ture of $5,000 in ads. Christian laymen 
in advertising and public relations joined 
in to fight on the side of the church. 
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The amendment was defeated, but by 
a close margin. It can’t come up again for 
six years. And now that the eyes of 
Christians in the community have been 
opened to this issue, they are on guard. 
They have built up a fund to fight alco- 
holism, and they will oppose any drive 
to bring open bars to Kalamazoo. 


Make Homes for Refugees 

Since its refugee program began, First 
Church has been responsible for re- 
settling 35 refugee families. The most 
recent project was bringing four freedom 
fighters from Hungary to Kalamazoo and 
finding employment and housing for 
them. 

A Christmas offering of $400 has been 
used over and over again for several 
years as refugees have been resettled 
and have paid the money back into the 
fund voluntarily. 

First Church and its commission have 
kept up a flow of letters to senators, 
congressmen, or state and local office 
holders. 

On several occasions the commission 
has invited national, state, and_ local 
office holders in for a give-and-take ses- 
sion, to see what both think about 
specific issues. 

Through the monthly church paper, 
the commission has endeavored to keep 
members posted on what the commis- 
sion is doing, suggesting things the in- 
dividual church member can do. 

In the matter of race relations, the 
commission has worked through the 
Human Rights Commission of the 
County Council of Churches. It has also 
promoted special projects of its own. 

One project of the commission was 
a survey to discover and urge putting 
a stop to discrimination in eating places. 
A number of establishments complied. 

Another project in this field was get- 
ting a local daily newspaper to drop the 
use of “Negro” or “colored” in its news 
columns. 





Commission members wrote 65 daily 
newspapers, tallied the results, and 
showed the editor that other newspapers 
did not use such identification. The 
editor changed his policy. 

An annual event has been a peace 
contest. Awards have been given for 
the best scrapbook, essay, and speech 
on world peace. Contestants were limited 
to children and youths of the church, 
but the commission hoped that all mem- 
bers of families involved would become 
concerned enough about “Junior’s scrap- 
book,” “Suzie’s essay,” or “Jane’s speech” 
to learn something about world peace 


themselves. And they did. 


How the Commission Works 


First Church’s commission has a 
steering committee of 13 members 
elected by the official board. Meetings 
are open to any church member or in- 
terested outsider. 

Subcommittees tackle specific prob- 
lems and conduct studies, then report 
to the commission for needed action. 

According to the 1956 Discipline, the 
commission is constituted by the quar- 
terly conference (1276). It is composed 
of not fewer than three elected members, 
but may have as many more members as 
the quarterly conference may determine. 

In addition, the pastor, church lay 
leader, secretary of Christian social re- 
lations of the Woman’s Society of Chris- 
tian Service, and the chairmen of the 
committees on temperance, world peace, 
and social and economic relations are 
ex-oficio members. 

The chairman of the Kalamazoo com- 
mission, advising a sister church about 
organizing a similar commission, wrote 
this in 1949: 

“Decide what you think Jesus would 
do about any one of the many social 
problems which you know exist. Then 
do something about it—even if just a 
little bit.” 

At Kalamazoo they are doing a big bit. 


Here are some of the more than 100 displaced persons and the committee from the church 
that arranged to have them brought to the United States. 
























Through World Service giving Methodists are training leaders and 


providing them materials for positive programs in alcohol education. 


— , 
A Sehool 
by Jackie Kersh 


A unique national Methodist meet- 
ing, the annual Adult School of Al- 
cohol Studies and Christian Action, 
was conducted Oct. 9-16 at Green 
Lake, Wis. 

Leaders included a Catholic priest, 
one of Dallas’ “Men of the Year,” a 
university mathematics professor, a 
physician, and an expert in communi- 
cations. 

Topics discussed included “Com- 
munications,” “Alcohol and the Hu- 
man Body,” “What the Bible Says,” 
“The Use of Statistics,” “The Rela- 
tion of the Church to Government,” 
and “Effective Temperance Programs 
on the Local Church, District, and 
Conference Levels.” 

This “different” kind of school is 
sponsored annually by one of Meth- 
odism’s World Service agencies, the 
General Board of Temperance. 

The purpose of the school is to 
train resource persons for district and 
annual conference activities, to train 
annual conference selected leaders, to 
develop new techniques in handling 
temperance problems, and to provide 
an opportunity to exchange ideas and 
new approaches to alcohol problems. 

Delegates are carefully chosen by 
the annual conferences they represent 
with the Conference Board of Tem- 
perance chairman approving registra- 
tions from his conference. 
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Gets Results 


Those who attended the school this 
year sought answers to one of the 
most perplexing problems facing the 
Church today. A week’s schedule of 
speakers, audio-visual programs, and 
long work group sessions were devoted 
to the search. 

Work groups were organized around 
the expressed need of a conference 
or district leader working in the tem- 
perance field. In the smaller groups 
the representatives sought answers to 
specific questions. 

In the work groups, delegates talked 
with each other about the situations 
in various conferences. 

The group concerned with an ef- 
fective conference program on tem- 
perance outlined several measuring 
sticks. The program, they found, must 
first stimulate interest in the need for 
such a program. It must touch on the 
many problems related to the use of 
alcohol on the national and _ local 
levels. It must lead to decisive action. 
But most important of all, it must have 
as its chief objective total abstinence 
for the individual and help for those 
who now drink. 

The group also came up with sev- 
eral projects the program committee 
of a Conference Board of Temper- 
ance might undertake. Suggestions in- 
cluded youth rallies in each district, 
district temperance institutes, forma- 





tion of a promotional program leading 
to Commitment Day, or a program 
for active encouragement of local 
church commissions on Christian so- 
cial relations or committees on tem- 
perance. 

What will be the results of this 
school on the conference and district 
levels? This depends upon the 100 
pastors and laymen who attended. 

One delegate said: “I thought I 
knew an awful lot about temperance 
a week ago, but now my head is swim- 
ming with new ideas. I not only know 
what to do, but also how to do it. 
And believe me, I’m going to try.” 

The adult school has grown out of 
an awareness of a need for practical 
as well as scientific training in the 
field of alcohol education. People 
doing this work do not need to be 
told, step by step, what to do. But they 
do need to know where to turn and 
what tools to look for when the going 
gets rough or their knowledge is in- 
adequate. 

Most of all, however, resource lead- 
ers must be trained to help establish 
better alcohol education programs for 
the churches of Methodism. In the 
adult school, special attention is given 
to providing tools for new commis- 
sions on Christian social relations now 
being urged for each local church. 

Through the money they give to 
World Service, Methodists are help- 
ing to train leaders and provide ma- 
terials to build a positive program of 
alcohol education in their own 
churches. They are also helping Meth- 
odism to take the lead in the search 
for solutions to alcohol problems on a 
national scale. 





Exchanging ideas and checking on new 
resources is an important part of the Adult 
School. 
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Professional help at minimum cost is available to every church through Methodism’s own agency. 


Successful Fund Raising 






by Leonard Perryman 


“Build” is a watchword for Meth- 
odism throughout the United States. 
Church extension was listed recently 
as one of “Our Church’s Five Big 
Jobs” by the Rev. T. Otto Nall in 
Together magazine. But church ex- 
tension costs money. 

Consider these situations: 

A white frame Methodist chapel in 
the Missouri Ozarks is flattened by 
a tornado. A classic Methodist church 
in downtown Syracuse, N.Y., is gutted 
by fire. Two disasters, two churches 
ruined. True, one houses only a tiny 
flock and the other a great congrega- 
tion. But in each case the shock is 
the same—each represents a total loss 
in church plant. 

But like most Methodist congrega- 
tions, they rally and decide to rebuild 
either on an old site or on a new one. 
The first step: a campaign for build- 
ing funds. 

Or take the plight of an infant 
Methodist congregation in a new 
mushroom housing development in 
Suburbia. Doubling in membership in 
less than a year, meeting in a school or 
an unused house, the new church is 
desperate for a building. Again the 
need for a building leads to the ne- 
cessity for a fund-raising crusade. 

Who is to direct these financial cam- 
paigns? There is, of course, the pro- 
fessional fund raiser. But as more and 
more Methodist churches are dis- 
covering, there is also the Department 


Mr. Perryman is associate director of news 
service for the Methodist Board of Missions. 
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of Finance and Field Service of the 
Division of National Missions of the 
Board of Missions. 

This department is Methodism’s 
own fund-raising service for every 
local church and almost every Meth- 
odist agency. Combining professional 
fund-raising know-how with an em- 
phasis on the spiritual uplift of each 
congregation, the department staff has 
helped Methodist churches raise more 
than $110,000,000 in the past 25 years. 


Service Is Economical 


To any church with a need to raise 
money for building, the Department 
of Finance and Field Service offers 
its services and counsel at an econom- 
ical price—far less than any com- 
mercial fund-raising organization. 

The department has been headed 
since 1952 by the Rev. F. Olen Hunt, 
who has 25 years of Methodist fund- 
raising experience. It offers its service 
in the following general categories: 

A—Buildings for new congrega- 
tions. 

‘tennis whose __build- 
ings have been struck by 
disaster, 

C—New or enlarged buildings 
for established congregations, 

D—Conference-wide church ex- 
tension programs. 

E—Institutions such as colleges, 
hospitals, homes, and semi- 
naries. 

Categories A and B are generally 
given preference, says Dr. Hunt, be- 
cause of the emergency nature of 


a a 





many cases. Special counsel also is 
given to churches and institutions in 
mission conferences. 

The department, under Dr. Hunt 
and the assistant director, the Rev. 
Alton E. Lowe, has a staff of 18 fund- 
raisers and four builders. (The latter 
are specialists who direct actual build 
ing operations of mission churches.) 
All of the fund-raisers or finance 
crusade directors are pastors who have 
shown special aptitude and facility for 
conducting financial campaigns. 

In 1957 these !8 men directed more 
than 400 campaigns, in which more 
than $31,000,000 was raised. Needless 
to say, that amount was a record for 


the staff. 


How to Begin 


If a church wishes its building fund 
campaign to be directed by one of the 
department staff, the pastor or a dele- 
gated layman writes to Dr. Hunt at 
1701 Arch St., Philadelphia 3, Pa., 
asking for the service of a crusade 
director. 

Because of the pressure of calls and 
the almost continuous backlog of 
scheduled crusades, a request should 
be sent as far in advance of the de- 
sired time as possible. A request six 
months in advance is best, Dr. Hunt 
says. 

When the request is received, it is 
studied, and a questionnaire and agree- 
ment are mailed to the church. Both 
forms must be filled out, signed by 
the pastor and the secretary of the 
official board, and returned to Dr. 
Hunt's office. The date is placed on 
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the department's timetable of crusades 
and a director is assigned. 

At an agreed-upon time, the crusade 
director makes an advance visit to the 
church to confer with the pastor, the 
official board, and other church leaders. 

“We have established the policy of 
an advance visit,” Dr. Hunt explains, 
“in order that the director may set 
up the organization, establish the ex- 
act calendar, determine the goal, and 
make preliminary plans for the bro- 
chure and publicity. The visit also 
creates confidence and generally as- 
sures the establishment of a reasonable 
goal.” 

The director returns to conduct the 
actual crusade. About 95 per cent of 
all crusades are completed in two 
weeks and no director is allowed to 
give more than four weeks to any one 
campaign. 


High Spiritual Level 

“It is the aim of the department to 
keep the crusades on the highest pos- 
sible spiritual level, giving guidance 
in stewardship and tithing,” Dr. Hunt 
says. “No one is coerced into giving, 
but is rather led into the dignity of 
true partnership with God in material 
possessions. 

“One of the requirements is that 
the pulpit be occupied by the director 
—not that he is a better preacher than 
the pastor, but that he knows more 
about fund raising, else the pastor 
would not have needed his services. 

“The organization and mechanics of 
the crusade are thorough in every re- 
spect. A system of enlisting visitors 
and instructing them fully in visita- 
tion is followed, so that each member 
and constituent of the church is 


visited and given opportunity to bear 
a fair share of the proposed project. 

“The prospect is prepared for the 
visitor by at least three mailings. The 
first letter is one of inspiration, pas- 
toral in nature; the second is one of 
information, giving all the facts, esti- 
mated cost, and schedule of giving; 
and the third is one of invitation, en- 
couraging each one to be prepared to 
contribute according to his ability and 
standard of living.” 

Dr. Hunt's concern for a high spirit- 
ual tone to department-conducted cru- 
sades is reflected in the selection of 
staff men. 

“We seek men who practice a deep 
stewardship in all areas of life, espe- 
cially in their own giving,” Dr. Hunt 
says. 

While the department invites re- 
quests from larger churches, it will 
continue to offer the same level of 
service. to even the smallest church. 

The number of requests for help 
has risen since the 1956 General Con- 
ference wrote into the Discipline a 
statement that “no local church shall 
engage as a fund-raising agent any per- 
son or organization not in the employ 
of the Board of Missions, or of some 
other general, jurisdictional, or annual 
conference agency, without first ob- 
taining the written consent of the 
district superintendent.” ( 271) 

Though this increase in requests 
may necessitate additional staff men, 
it will not mean more money from 
World Service funds, since the de- 
partment has been almost self-support- 
ing for about three years. When Dr. 
Hunt was named director in 1952, the 
department was receiving about $52,- 


000 a year from World Service. Now, 





though the staff is about three times as 
large, only $7,000 is appropriated from 
World Service. Salaries and expenses 
of the administrative, clerical, and 
field staff are paid from earnings. 
Though this is the case, the rates 
charged by the department are con- 
siderably less than those of commer- 
cial firms. Since 1954, the department 
has had the following scale of charges: 
Up to and including $25,000 raised, 
$600; from $26,000 to $50,000—$700; 
from $51,000 to $75,000—S$850; from 
$76,000 to $100,000—$1,100; from 
$101,000 to $150,000—$1,500; and 
all over $150,000, 1 per cent of amount 


raised. 


Churches Aid World Service 


“One thing that should be remem- 
bered,” explains Dr. Hunt, “is that 
when we conduct a campaign to help 
a new congregation start a building, 
we are going a long way toward estab- 
lishing a permanent church—one that 
will, among other things, be a revenue- 
producing agency for World Service 
and all other general benevolences.” 

In addition to the actual crusade 
direction, the department serves 
churches and Methodist institutions in 
a counseling way. Literature on fund 
raising is available from the office, 
and pastors and laymen may go to the 
office for counsei. Within time limita- 
tions, Dr. Hunt and other staff mem- 
bers will make one-day visits to 
churches to give advice on campaigns 
Cand even to conduct one-day drives). 

Because of the heavy increase of 
requests, the department has supple- 
mented its full-time staff with district 
superintendents and pastors who work 
on a job basis. They too must meet the 
qualifications for departmental service. 

In summary: there is available 
through the Department of Finance 
and Field Service skilled help in the 
field of fund raising at a price almost 
any church can afford to pay. In a 
time when church extension is the 
challenge of the hour throughout 
Methodism, the department can be a 
valuable ally to hundreds of churches 
in meeting critical building needs. 


These 500 canvassers aided Edenton Street 
Church, Raleigh, N.C., in its fund-raising 
program. 
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The Implications of Unity 


for Local Congregations 


Excerpt from the report of Division 2, 
North American Study Conference on Faith and Order, 
Oberlin, Ohio, Sept. 3-10 


The individual Christian has mem- 
bership in the Church Universal 
through the local congregation. The 
unity sought in the local congregation 
must not be parochial, but be ap- 
praised in terms of the unity to which 
the whole Church is called. So also, 
the meaning of the unity we seek in the 
Church of Christ must be considered 
in the light of the unity we both find 
and seek in the local church. 

Although many forces, both theo- 
logical and sociological, influence the 
nature of the congregation, its basic 
unity lies in commitment to the faith 
of the Church in Jesus Christ. Both 
the manifest unity of the Church and 
the major problems confronting 
churches as they seek to heed our 
Lord’s call to unity must be concerns 
of the local congregation. This demand 
can no longer be evaded or left solely 
to larger ecclesiastical units. 

A local congregation reveals its 
ecumenical spirit when it engages in 
tasks which are basic to the life and 
service of any church and, further- 


Share in WCC Work 


Two significant American meetings of 
the World Council of Churches attracted 
the interest of Methodists during the 
summer. 

The first was the annual meeting of 
the Central Committee, held at New 
Haven, Conn., July 30 to Aug. 7. A 
month later came the North American 
Study Conference on Faith and Order, 
Sept. 3-10 at Oberlin, Ohio. 

The Methodist Church participates of- 
ficially in all World Council of Churches 
activities. The WCC’s Department of 
Interchurch Aid and Service to Refu- 
gees acts as our church’s agent in many 
relief and refugee matters. The Method- 
ist Church contributes some $135,000 a 
year to the over-all budget of the World 
Council through the Interdenominational 
Co-operation Fund. (The Methodist 
Committee for Overseas Relief makes 
additional grants to specific relief proj- 
ects.) 
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more, pursues these as far as possible 
in co-operation with the members of 
other denominations. 

Among these are: 
e Ecumenical worship, study and serv- 
ice, with steady inculcation of a sense 
of belonging to the whole Church of 
Christ. 
e Evangelism, both as a dimension of 
the total activity of a witnessing church 
and with special reference to the mis- 
sionary outreach of the church. 
e Social action in the alleviation of 
suffering—especially that caused by 
hunger, homelessness, poverty and 
disease; the reconciling agency of the 
church in industrial strife; concern for 
community welfare and for social jus- 
tice; a Christian critique of basic so- 
cial structures; and the establishment 
of a responsible society under the lord- 
ship of Christ. 
e Education and action for peace in 
whatever international issues call for 
the support of Christian citizens. 
e Encouragement to Christian family 
life and a common bond of church 


The Central Committee is a sort of 
board of directors to control WCC af- 
fairs between Assembly meetings Cevery 
six years). The New Haven meetings, 
on the Yale campus, brought members 
and proxies from 21 countries. 

One of the current six presidents of 
the WCC is a Methodist—Bishop 
Sante Uberto Barbieri of Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. He, as well as four members 
on the Central Committee from The 
Methodist Church in the U.S.A., at- 
tended. The others were Bishop William 
C. Martin of Dallas, Tex., Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam of Washington, D.C. 
and Charles C. Parlin and Mrs. Frank 
G. Brooks, both of New York. 

International Methodism was _ repre- 
sented by the Rev. Harold Roberts, 
president of the World Methodist Coun- 
cil and of the British Methodist Confer- 
ence; the Rev. Eric Baker, secretary of 
the British conference; the Rev. Alan 
Walker of Australia; and the Rev. Peter 
Kwei Dagadu of Ghana. 

The only woman on the program at 


The statement here represents a 
small part of the work of the North 
American Study Conference on 
Faith and Order held in September 
at Oberlin, Ohio. Messages and dis- 
cussions will be printed in a book 
to be available from the World 
Council of Churches, 156 Fifth 
Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

About 50 Methodists were 
among the 400 theologians, pastors 
and laymen from 39 denominations 
of the U.S. and Canada who took 
part. 

The Methodist group felt a need 
to relate ecumenical conversations 
—such as this—to local churches 
and to laymen. Bishop F. Gerald 
Ensley was asked to give leadership 
in bridging this gap for The Meth- 
odist Church. 


membership within the family. 

e Elimination of discrimination based 
on race or class distinctions, both in the 
fellowship of the church and in com- 
munity life as a whole. 

e Christian education in all its varied 
aspects. 

As Christians of a local congregation 
engage faithfully in these enterprises, 
their vision is enlarged. As they do 
these things with other Christians, 
ecumenical fellowship is deepened. 


Yale was Mrs. Rena Karefa-Smart, wife 
of the minister of lands, mines and labor 
of Sierra Leone, a member of the Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Zion Church. 
One of 20 group meetings in advance 
of the Central Committee session was 
chaired by Dean Walter G. Muelder of 
Boston University School of Theology. 

Several Methodists serve on the WCC 
staff at its Geneva headquarters. Frank 
Northam, London Methodist lay preach- 
er, is WCC treasurer. The Rev. J. Rob- 
ert Nelson of Newark Conference ha: 
been director of the Commission on 
Faith and Order, but is leaving that 
post to become dean of Vanderbilt Divin- 
ity School. John Taylor is secretary for 
visual service, and Miss Roberta Riggle- 
man, secretary for publicity. The Rev. 
Phillip Potter, West Indies Methodist 
minister, has served as youth secretary. 

In the New York office of the World 
Council of Churches are two Methodists: 
Miss Eleanor Browne, secretary for ad- 
ministration and finance, and Miss Betty 
Thompson, director of public relations. 
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easy order blanks | 


For literature to aid your 
church's work, fill in the 
coupons. Mail each coupon 
to'the address indicated. 


FACTS OF THE MONTH 


Facts oF THE MONTH 
General Board of Temperance 
100 Maryland Ave. NE 
Washington 2, D.C. 


Please enroll me as a subscriber to the 
Facts of the Month plan. I understand 
that I will receive the November leaflet, 
If You Must Be Negative, Be Positive. 


Send me: 

—_—. copies of the leaflet for each 
month. 100 copies for $1.50 or 
2¢ per copy for orders under 
100. 


Name 


Address 


CHURCH BUILDING 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE 
1701 Arch St. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Gentlemen: Please send me the follow- 
ing as checked: 


copies, Building and Equipping 
for Christian Education, by C. 


Harry Atkinson, $3.50 each. 
(Most recent interdenomina- 
tional material dealing with 


buildings and equipment for 
Christian education.) 

—__. copies, The Parsonage. Single 
copy free; additional copies, 
50¢ each. 

—__—. packets, 17 Parsonage Plans. 
Single packet free; additional 
packets, 75¢ each. 

—___.. copies, The Home of the Rural 
Pastor. Single copy free; addi- 
tional copies, 50¢ each. 


Briefs for Church Builders 


Single copies free; additional copies, 
15¢ each. 
—__—. copies, No. 5—Light and Color 


__ copies, No. 7—High Visibility for 
Your Church 


—_ copies, No. 8—Sound Control 


__— copies, No. 9%—Motivation for 
Building Churches 


Check inclosed for $ 





Name 


Church 


Conference 


Address 








Loan Library 





The following new books have been 
added to the library of the Board of Mis- 
sions of The Methodist Church. To bor- 
row any of these—or other volumes— 
write the Librarian, Board of Missions, 


150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. 


Balasundaram, Palayam M., What Do Amer- 
icans Think About India? 

Carey-Elwes, Columba, China and the 
Cross: a Survey of Missionary History 

Chaplin, Dora P., We Want to Know 

Christian Students’ Library, Vol. 10, Wit- 
ney, T. C., and Price, B. F., Amos; Vol. 
11, Elliott, A. B., Hebrews; Vol. 12, 
Moulton, Harold, Acts of the Apostles 

Ditzen, Lowell Russell, You Are Never 
Alone 

Eliot, T. S. Collected Poems, 1909-1935 

Ernsberger, Margaret Carver, India Calling 

Fackre, Gabriel and Dorothy, Under the 
Steeple 

Feis, Herbert, Churchill-Roosevelt-Stalin: 
The War They Waged and the Peace 
They Sought 

Fox, Adam, Plato and the Christians 

Guntrip, Henry, Psychotherapy and Reli- 
gion 

Hampton, Vernon B., Newark Conference 
Centennial History, 1857-1957 

Henry, Carl F. H., editor, Contemporary 
Evangelical Thought 

Hull, Eleanor, Suddenly the Sun: Biography 
of Shizuko Takahashi 

Hutchison, John A., The Two Cities: a 
Study of God and Human Politics 

Interpreter’s Bible, Vol. 12, James, Peter, 
John, Jude, and Revelation 

Laymon, Charles M., International Lesson 
Annual, 1958 

Macartney, Clarence E., Salute Thy Soul 

McCracken, George E., editor, Early Medi- 
eval Theology (Library of Christian 
Classics, Vol. 9) 

Macphail, J. R., The Bright Cloud: The 
Bible in the Light of the Transfiguration 

Menon, V. P., The Transfer of Power in 
India 

Moomaw, I. W., Deep Furrows 

Newbigin, Lesslie, Sin and Salvation 

Otwell, John H., Ground to Stand On 

Parrot, André, Golgotha and the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre (Studies in Biblical 
Archaeology, No. 6); Temple of Jeru- 
salem (Studies in Biblical Archaeology, 
No. 5) 

Patterson, George N., God’s Fool 

Pfeiffer, Robert H., The Books of the Old 
Testament 

Schmiechen, Samuel J., Pastoral Prayers for 
the Church Year 

Shoemaker, Samuel M., How to Become a 
Christian 

Smith, Eugene L., and others, Lands of 
Witness and Decision 

Snaith, Norman H., Amos, Hosea, and 
Micah (Epworth Preacher’s Commen- 
taries ) 


Soper, David Wesley, You Have Met Christ 


Speare, E. Ray, Interesting Happenings in 
Boston University’s History 

Spike, Robert W., In But Not of the World: 
a Notebook of Theology and Practice in 
the Local Church 

Steere, Douglas V., Work and Contempla- 
tion 

Stevick, Earl W., Helping People Learn 
English: a Manual for Teachers of Eng- 
lish as a Second Language 

Stoudt, John J., Private Devotions for Home 
and Church 

Strachan, R. H., The Second Epistle of 
Paul to the Corinthians (Moffatt New 
Testament Commentary ) 

Taylor, John, Christianity and Politics in 
Africa 

Taylor, Vincent, The Epistle to the Romans 
(Epworth Preacher’s Commentaries ) 

Telford, John, The .Methodist Hymn-Book 
Illustrated in History and Experience 

Temple, William, Nature, Man, and God 

Tillich, Paul, Systematic Theology, Vol. 2, 
Existence and Christ 

Titus, Eric L., The Message of the Fourth 
Gospel 

Trevelyan, G. M., An Autobiography and 
Other Essays 

Visser ’t Hooft, W. A., The Renewal of the 
Church 

Wallis, Charles L., A Treasury of Story- 
Sermons for Children 

Wedel, Theodore O., The Pulpit Redis- 
covers Theology 

Whyte, William H. Jr., The Organization 
Man 


New Evangelism Label 


A new imprint, “Methodist Evange- 
listic Materials,” will appear on dis- 
tinctively Methodist literature published 
by the Board of Evangelism. 

For some years the board has been 
publishing evangelistic literature under 
the “Tidings” imprint and devotional 
literature in the name of “The Upper 
Room.” Tidings has distributed from 
20 to 30 million pieces a year, ranging 
from small cards to large charts. 

Most of the material has been such 
that a Christian church of any denomi- 
nation could use it, but some was strictly 
Methodist (e.g., The Methodist Primer, 
What Methodists Believe, Why Join the 
Methodist Church and Methodist 
membership cards). All has borne the 
Tidings imprint. 

Now, the board has provided the 
“Methodist Evangelistic Materials” im- 
print for all new Methodist publications 
in this field and on new printings of 
existing literature. These materials will 
be edited by the Rev. George H. Jones, 
who for 13 years was editor of all 
evangelistic materials for the board, in- 
cluding Shepherds magazine. He is now 
director of the board’s Department of 
Motivation. 

Tidings will continue to serve all 
churches with visitation, spiritual life, 
prayer and other evangelistic materials 
not specifically Methodist. 
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On a wide circuit) w. W. Reid 
Bo 


Churches Wait the Layman’s Message 


Someone reported the other day that 
there are great groups of laymen, or- 
ganized and unorganized, all across the 
country and in the churches, “desperate- 
ly looking for something to do.” 

One commentator suggests that men in 
many places have “outgrown” the men’s 
organizations in the churches that long 
kept busy at shuffleboard, the nostalgic 
songs of yesteryear, the “debates” on 
ushering, painting the social hall, the 
committee for the next dinner, and the 
Thanksgiving baskets—followed by the 
secretary's usual minutes, the treasurer’s 
near-deficit report, coffee and sweetbuns. 
Many men won't leave the newspaper, 
the TV, and the slippers for such an 
evening, the report goes. 

Another observer of the church scene 
in America says there are many thou- 
sands of “men of capacity and training, 
men who are making a contribution to 
business, the arts, and the professions,” 
who are not being challenged to give any- 
thing adequate of themselves to promote 
the cause of Christ in church, commu- 
nity, or office. They may attend church 
service Sunday morning; they may be 
asked to give assent to some already well- 
prepared plan “handed down” to a com- 
mittee; there may be something to tax 
their pocketbook, but little to tax their 
minds, their skills, and their enthusiasm. 

There are a number of things that 
might—even should—be said regarding 
these comments. I would like to mention 
at least two. 

I think very often a minister takes on 
his own shoulders too many of the “reli- 
gious jobs” of the church. After all, is 
not his major task that of training and 
leading his people to “exercise them- 
selves” in the Christian way and disci- 
pline; by that exercise they grow in 
grace, knowledge, and service. 

Sometimes the minister unconsciously 
does the job the laity ought to be doing 
because he wants to keep busy, or it is 
easier for him to do it, or perhaps he is 
impatient. 

COnce I remarked that there are two 
kinds of missionaries: the missionary who 
goes into a national (native) service and 
takes charge, and the missionary who 
goes in, sits in the rear pew, and lets the 
national continue to lead. Remembering 
what happened to me for this bold state- 
ment of truth, I would not want to make 
a comparative statement re ministers in 
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the U.S.A... . but you think about it.) 

The day when the minister was the 
only (or the best) educated man in the 
community has long since gone in Ameri- 
ca. There are thousands of laymen in 
our churches and communities who have 
—or could easily be trained to have— 
a Christian witness and message for spir- 
itually eager or neglected men and 
women. No church should be closed 
on any Sunday if there is a layman avail- 
able or trainable to conduct its service. 

And I am sure there are many more 
men ready for such ministry than most 
of our denominations realize. With the 
growing need for ministers, we cannot 
shut doors to a voluntary ministry. Many 
churches cannot afford—and should not 
feel the necessity—for a paid, full-time 
ministry. 

Dr. D. Elton Traueblood recently sug- 
gested that a few theological seminaries 





ought to inaugurate courses for the train- 
ing of laymen as volunteer ministers. 

I would like to add for the thinking of 
seminary leaders and the Board of Lay 
Activities—that consideration be given 
to a correspondence course, geared to 
training professional and college gradu- 
ates to preach; to a summer school course 
of perhaps three months; to an intern- 
ship system, whereby a minister in a 
“strong” church works’ with a layman in 
serving an outlying pastorless church; 
and to a closed-circuit TV theological 
course, originating in the seminary, giv- 
ing training (and perhaps “credit” to 
laymen who would preach. 

There are laymen with. a message; 
there are churches needing the message. 
Some official agency should bring them 
together. 

(Eprror’s Nore: Those interested in 
lay speaking will find helpful informa- 
tion in A Manual for Certified Lay 
Speakers. 40 pages. Price: 25¢; 12 for 
$2.50; 100 for $17. Order from: General 
Board of Lay Activities, 740 Rush Street, 
Chicago 11, Ill. An eight-part training 
course on lay speaking by the Rev. Lau- 
rence E. Nye, Portland, Ore. is in prep- 
aration and will be available from the 
board soon.) 





Keep handy your copies of 


the Methodist Story 


Resources and ideas in each month’s issue will be valuable 
for next year ... and the next... and the next... 
They are more likely to be used if you save them in a binder 


right on the bookshelf, 


.». especially with the index to be published in the December 
issue, which will convert your collected copies of 


THE METHODIST STORY into a permanent sourcebook. 


DURABLE BINDER ..,...$1 postpaid 


Heavy Pajeo, 834x11%4 inches, red with gold lettering. 


Use this coupon 


Commission on Promotion and Cultivation 
740 Rush Street 
Chicago 11, IIl. 


Please send me binders for THE 
Meruopist Story at $1 each. 
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Please enclose check or money order 
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A new bi-weekly service for 
temperance leaders that 
carries a regular Washington 
report on alcohol problems, 
including legislative activity! 
PLUS— 


Resource reviews, concrete 
action suggestions, and a 
unique new question answer- 
ing service. 


It's a‘‘natural’ ‘for local church 
temperance committees! 


Write today to... 
COl 
Methodist Board 
of Temperance 


100 Maryland Ave., N. E. 
Washington 2, D. C. 








100 Crusade Scholars 


Enroll for Fall Semester 


One hundred Crusade scholars are at- 
tending 26 colleges and universities in 
16 states this semester under the inter- 
national scholarship program of The 
Methodist Church. 

The 100 students are from the United 
States, Alaska, Hawaii, and 26 countries 
overseas. They are receiving study grants 
under the $200,000 Crusade Scholarship 
program which has now entered its 
twelfth year. 

Under this program, The Methodist 
Church brings carefully chosen students 
from its overseas mission areas to the 
U.S. for graduate or specialized study. 
This year there are also Crusade scholars 
from American territories and from the 
continental U.S. (usually from language 
and ethnic minority groups). 

In addition to the 100 studying in 
American schools, 26 persons are study- 
ing under the Crusade Scholarship pro- 
gram at educational institutions in Por- 
tugal, Canada, England, Australia, Brazil, 
Scotland, Malaya and Belgium. 

Most of the scholars will return to 
their homelands to enter some phase of 
full-time church work. 

The program is, in a sense, a special- 
ized training course for the future 
professional leaders of Methodism and 
sometimes of other denominations over- 
seas, according to a spokesman from the 
Board of Missions. 

Since the Crusade Scholarship pro- 
gram was launched, more than 1,000 per- 
sons have received scholarships. 

The program is financed by the Week 
of Dedication offering and by an alloca- 
tion from the Woman’s Division of 
Christian Service. In all, the program re- 
ceives $200,000 a year. 


Release Bible Film 


The American Bible Society announces 
it is making available a new film on Bible 
translating. The film, God’s Word in 
Man’s Language, is 16mm, color, and 
runs for 27 minutes. 

Adapted from the book of the same 
title, the motion picture demonstrates 
the interesting and challenging problems 
of Bible translators in various parts of 
the world and shows how the Bible 
society aids them. It features the work of 
Dr. Eugene A. Nida, secretary for trans- 
lation. 

To rent the film write: American Bible 
Society, Audio-Visual Dept., 440 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. There is a 
service charge of $3. 

When requesting the film, mention 
date of showing and indicate a possible 
alternate date. 


CHRISTMAS FOR CHRIST 


Service DEPARTMENT 
General Board of Temperance 
100 Maryland Ave. NE 
Washington 2, D.C. 


I want to help make this a Christmas 
for Christ by using Christmas for 
Christ stamps. Please send me: 





copies, Let’s Keep Christmas for 
Christ brochure, with descrip- 
tions and suggested uses for 
stamps. Free. 

_ Sheets of Christmas for Christ 

stamps. Prices of sheets, post- 

paid: 4 for $1; 12 for $2; 100 

for $5.50; 500 for $21.50. Price 

of sheets, plus postage: 1,000 

for $35. 

Send cash with order. 
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Address 


COMMITMENT DAY 


Service DEPARTMENT 
Parthenon Press 

201 Eighth Ave., S. 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 


Please send free Planning Packet 
with samples of all materials 
and order card. 


Please send the following free materials: 
—____ New Commitment Cards 

____. New Family Covenant Cards 
___— Planning Brochures 


__._. New Commitment Posters 


Please send the following charge items: 

___. Drinking Is a Moral Issue (leaf- 
let). 100 for $1.50 

—__. Bulletin covers featuring poster 
design. 100 for $1.50 

__. Abstinence Posters. Set of four 
for $1 


[) Money with order [() Bill me 


Name 


Address 


TEMPERANCE 


Service DEPARTMENT 
General Board of Temperance 
100 Maryland Ave. NE 
Washington 2, D.C. 


Please send me: 
sets of cartoon stencils, What 
They Say—What They Do. 50¢ 
a set 
—__. sets of cartoon mats, What They 
Say—What They Do. 50¢ a set 
—_—. sets of cartoon mats, Simple Rith- 
matic. 50¢ a set 
sets of cartoon mats, /t’s a Fact. 
50¢ a set 
Please enclose cash with order. 
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Together was conceived in the spirit of evangelical 
outreach exemplified by John Wesley, Methodism’s 
founder. He didn’t wait for people to come to church 
but sought them out. Now, TOGETHER, through its 

All Family Plan also seeks to reach out and extend the 
ministry of your church. For additional information on 
how every member of your congregation will benefit, 
mail the coupon below today! 











« nie 
by the Methodist Publishing House (Board of Publication of The Methodist Church) 





: Together / 740 NORTH RUSH STREET + CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


: We want TOGETHER to reach out into the homes of our 
congregation. Please send information, without obligation, 


as to how we may receive ALL FAMILY benefits. 
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Name Children’s Worker 
Miss Mona E. Kewish of Chicago, IIl., 


has been appointed associate secretary of 
children’s work of the Woman’s Division 
of Christian Service of the Board of Mis- 
sions. 

In her new post Miss Kewish will 
help with the missionary education of 
children through 12 years of age in the 
church school and elsewhere. Her office 
is in New York City. 

From 1951 to 1956 Miss Kewish was 
director of Marcy Center, a community 
center in a racially changing neighbor- 
hood of Chicago. Last year she did gradu- 
ate work in the school of social work at 
Tulane University. 


Joins Board of Education 


The new associate director of the 
Department of Secondary and Higher 
Education of the Methodist Board of 
Education in Nashville is Dr. Everette 
L. Walker. He has responsibility for 
student loans, scholarships and personnel, 
said the Rev. John O. Gross, general 
secretary of the Division of Educational 
Institutions. 

Before assuming his new responsibili- 
ties Aug. 1, Dr. Walker was dean-regis- 
trar at Lambuth College, Jackson, Tenn. 
Before that for nine years he was assistant 
to the dean, director of student personnel 


service, and associate professor of psy- 
chology and sociology at Evansville (Ind.) 
College. For four years he served as an 
accepted supply pastor in the [Illinois 
Conference. 

Dr. Walker holds degrees from Kn 
College, Chicago Theological Seminary, 
and Indiana University. He succeeds the 
Rev. Stanley H. Martin, who resigned 
Mar. 15 to become president of West 
Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, 
W. Va. 


Appoint Youth Leader 


The Rev. Charles H. Boyles, national 
chairman of the United Christian Youth 
Movement for the past two years, has 
been appointed projects secretary of the 
National Conference of Methodist Youth. 

He succeeds the Rev. LeRoy King 
who resigned to become pastor of Grace 
Church, Denver. 

Mr. Boyles is a member of the Missis- 
sippi Conference and is a graduate of 
Millsaps College and the Boston Uni- 
versity School of Theology. 

As projects secretary, Mr. Boyles will 
serve as one of two full-time administra- 
tors of NCMY, an organization which 
links more than 1,500,000 high school 
and college-age members of Methodist 
youth and student groups. 

His office will be in the Board of Edu- 


cation building in Nashville, Tenn. 


cir . Benevolence Report : 


Missions Promotes Two 
Howard M. Cordell of Syosset, N. Y., 


has been elected chief accountant of the 
Division of World Missions of the 
Board of Missions. 

Mr. Cordell has been an employee of 
the board for eight years. He will super- 
vise a staff of 35 persons. 

James McGiffen of Los Altos, Calif., 
has been promoted from assistant direc- 
tor of special fields in the Division of 
National Missions to the position of 
director. 

Mr. McGiffen’s specific responsibility 
is Christian education and youth work 
in Hawaii, Alaska and Puerto Rico. 


Assistant Editor Chosen 


The new assistant editor of Methodist 
adult church-school publications is the 
Rev. Harold L. Fair. He succeeds the 
Rev. Lyndon B. Phifer who retired July 
1 after serving in Methodist editorial 
work for over 43 years. 

Mr. Fair has been with the Methodist 
Publishing House since 1952. During 
this time he has worked on the staffs of 
The New Christain Advocate and The 
Pastor and has served in the advertising 
department of Abingdon Press. His pas- 
toral work was done in Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi and Tennessee. He is a graduate 


of the Vanderbilt School of Religion. 





r 
f Benevolence Funds 1956 1957 
10,000,000 World Service $885,509 $808,719 
(Year’s apportionment 
$12,200,000) ; 
World Service Specials 7,204 3,820 
8 
—— General Advance 327,728 335,569 
Specials 
Week of Dedication 13,168 9 
6,000,000 wi 
Fellowship of Suffering 10,240 9,167 
and Service 
4,000,000 Methodist TV Ministry 17,733 9,075 
Administrative Funds 
Episcopal Fund 132,187 129,978 
2,000,000 "Stisze bss) nt 
General Administration 34,642 35,885 
Wo a 
‘ Interdenominational 
W orld Service Fund - =“ — 
so far this year sD tamer 





Figures are from Thomas B. Lugg, treasurer, Council on World Service and Finance. The fiscal year for all 
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une 

sent 30 sept 30 increase 

956 957 or 
decrease 
$2,055,887 $2,171,668 + 5.63 
27,939 17,962 — 35.71 
1,365,108 1,567,571 + 14.83 
59,437 67,717 + 13.93 
44,419 49,470 + 11.37 
36,632 50,993 + 39.20 
296,381 325,547 + 9.84 
99,295 117,750 + 18.59 
79,376 91,784 + 15.63 


these funds is June 1 to May 31. 
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Appoint Adult Director 
The Rev. Robert S. Clemmons, staff 


member of the Board of Education for 12 
years, became director of adult church- 
school work Oct. 1. 

He succeeds the Rev. M. Leo Rippy 
who resigned after 29 years at this post to 
become minister of 
education at Mount 
Vernon Place 
Church in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

In his new posi- 
tion, Mr. Clemmons 
will supervise a 
program for 2,700,- 
000 adults in Meth- 
odist church schools. 

His title is direc- 
tor of the Department of Christian Edu- 
cation of Adults, Division of the Local 
Church. 

Mr. Clemmons has served churches in 
Ohio, has been associated with the reli- 
gious education staffs of two large New 
York City churches, and has served as 
Wesley Foundation minister to students 
at Kent State University in Ohio. 


Mr. Clemmons 


Will Join Council Staff 


The Rev. Roswell P. Barnes, associate 
general secretary of the National Council 
of Churches, has been elected executive 
secretary of the U.S. Conference for ‘the 
World Council of Churches. 

He will continue his work with the 
National Council until Jan. 1, when his 
new appointment becomes effective. 


Hooton on World Trip 


This fall teachers, students, and re- 
ligious and government leaders in at 
least 12 nations are having an opportunity 
to learn about and discuss the program 
of alcohol education of The Methodist 
Church in this country. Now on a 
world tour, from Sept. 26 to Nov. 17, 
is the Rev. Cara- 
dine R. Hooton, 
general secretary of 
the Board of Tem- 
perance. 

In describing the 
purpose of the tour, 
Dr. Hooton said he 
hopes to “share 
ideas and materials 
with leaders in other 
countries and, in 
consultation with them, work toward a 
unified approach to solutions to problems 
posed by alcohol consumption.” 

Highlights of the tour include: a 
three-day seminar on alcohol education 
in Anchorage, Alaska; consultations with 


Dr. Hooton 
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Get Your Church Ready 


COMMITMENT DAY* 





IN DECEMBER 


Free materials are 
available from... 


GENERAL BOARD OF 
TEMPERANCE 


Washington 2, D.C. 


Each Paster Will Receive a Commitment 
Day Packet in mid-October. 


100 Maryland Avenue, N.E. 
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MISSIONS 


LITERATURE CIRCULATION OFFICE 
Board of Missions, Room #540 
150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Please send me without charge the fol- 
lowing literature which I will distribute 
among members of my church. 


WORLD MISSIONS 
__ Africa, Methodist Missions in 
(R. E. Dodge) 
Africa Is People (Bishop Raines) 
__. Brazil, Methodism in 
—__.. Burma, Methodism in 
—___. Cuba, Methodist Church in 
—. India, Methodism and the New 
_—. India’s Villages, At Work in 
___. (India) A Glorious Epidemic 
___ Japan, Methodist Cause in 
— Korean Methodism Today 
___. Korea, New Limbs and New Faith 
Latin America, Methodism in 
—___ Malaya Methodists 
___. (Mexico) South of the Border 
Nepal, Newest Protestant Mission 
North Africa, Methodism in Mos- 
lem 
___. Okinawa, Church on 
___. Pakistan, Methodism in 
__— Philippines, Methodist Work in the 
—____. Sarawak (Borneo), Methodists in 
__— Sumatra, Methodists on 
—___. What Is the World Mission Pro- 
gram of The Methodist Church? 


NATIONAL MISSIONS 
__. Alaska, Frontier for Christian Ac- 
tion (36 pp., limited number) 
__. City, Methodism in the 
_—_— Hawaii—Crossroads of the Pacific 
___. Indian Missions, Romance of 
___. Latin Americans in U.S.A. 
—__— Puerto Rico (36 pp., limited no.) 
___. Rural America 
__ (Spanish-Speaking Americans) 
“Pot of Gold” 
Name 


Address 


STEWARDSHIP 


GENERAL Boarp or Lay ActivITIESs 
740 Rush St. 


Chicago 11, IL 
Please send me the following materials: 


' 

! 

' 

' 

' 

' 

! 

1 

' 

' 

' __ I Believe in Tithing ($2.50 per 
' 100) 

; —— Prove Me Now ... (75¢ per 100) 

| _. An. Old Checkbook Speaks 
: ($1.50 per 100) 

' __ The Christian Farmer Works 
' With God ($1.50 per 100) 

| ——— Wealth Inexhaustible ($1.75 per 
100) 

— Tithing Coins (10¢ each in lots 
' of 100) 

| __ Christian Stewardship in the 
: Local Church ($8.50 per 100) 

1 ____ Conversation Groups in the Local 
: Church ($15.50 per 100) 

' 4n Adventure 

; ($8 per 100) 

H 

' 

' 

' 

' 

! 

' 

! 

' 


in Stewardship 


Name (print) 


Address 
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government leaders in Japan and India, 
encouraging them in programs of alcohol 
education and regulation of the liquor 
trafic; conferences in Methodist schools 
and seminaries, sharing with teachers and 
students the philosophy of the Methodist 
position on abstinence; conferences with 
Vatican officials to encourage the work 
of abstinence societies within the Roman 
Catholic Church; and consultations with 
French government officials on the pro- 
gram of alcohol education in French 
schools and the progress of the “milk 
instead of wine” campaign. 


Elect Interboard Head 
Bishop John Wesley Lord of Boston 


is new chairman of the Interboard Com- 
mission on Christian Social Relations. 

Other officers, who will also serve four- 
year terms, are Bishop Matthew W. Clair, 
Jr., St. Louis, vice-chairman, and Mrs. 
James Oldshue, Chicago, secretary. 

The 18-member commission acts as 
co-ordinator of the policies and activities 
of three general Methodist agencies—the 
Board of Temperance, Board of World 
Peace, and the Board of Social and 
Economic Relations. 

These agencies are already co-ordina- 
ting ‘their efforts in the general field of 
social projects. Plans call for joint 
sponsorship of regional leadership train- 
ing conferences next year. 





To Recruit Ministers 


Filling the newly created position of 
director of ministerial recruitment with- 
in the office of theological education in 
Nashville is the Rev. Harold T. Porter, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. He took over his new 
position July 15. 

His task will be to seek to expand 
seminary enrollments and provide more 
trained ministers for the churches. 

Before assuming his present responsi- 
bilities, Dr. Porter was pastor of Mifflin 
Avenue Church in Pittsburgh. He had 
served churches in Pennsylvania since 
1946 and was a Marine Corps chaplain. 

Dr. Porter has degrees from Drew 
University and the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 


Offer Africa Advocate 
The Africa Christian Advocate, a 


quarterly magazine, is available to Meth- 
odists in the U.S. who wish to follow 
closely their church’s mission work in 
Africa. 

The magazine deals with current op- 
portunities and problems in mission 
work, but in particular it will tell the 
American what his gifts for Africa have 
accomplished—whether he has given 


through World Service or has made 
designated gifts for Africa. 

The editor of the Africa Christian Ad- 
vocate is Eunice E. Dodge, wife of 
Bishop Ralph E. Dodge of the Lourenzo 
Marques Area. It is the official organ 
of the Africa Central Conference. 

Mrs. Dodge is planning a series of 
special issues for 1958 and 1959. To- 
gether, the eight issues will give a cc:n- 
prehensive view of Methodist work in 
Africa. A special rate of $1 is offered 
for the eight issues. 

Subjects of the 1958 issues will ke: 
medical work; agricultural and industrizl 
work; Christian social center work (Cur- 
ban and rural); and evangelistic work. 

Subjects of the 1959 issues will be: 
educational work; Land of Decision (d2- 
voted to the Elisabethville Area); the 
Lourenco Marques Area; and Liberia. 

Subscriptions for the eight special 
issues are urged especially for pastors 
and chairmen of commissions on mis- 
sions. Orders may be sent to the Africa 
Christian Advocate, PO Box 196, Rus- 


ape, Southern Rhodesia. 


Suggest Attendance Aids 
“Let God Have His Way” is the 


theme of the January-to-Easter church- 
attendance program sponsored again for 
1958 by the Board of Evangelism. 

The following materials have been 
produced by the board to help churches 
promote the attendance campaign. 

e An emblem showing a family with a 
church in the background. 

e A basic Church Attendance Plan 
booklet to guide churches and groups in 
emphasizing church attendance. 

e A Membership Renewal Service to 
give members the opportunity to rededi- 
cate themselves to the spiritual life. 

e A Membership Renewal Covenant 
card to use with the renewal service. 

e A leaflet, How to Develop a Church. 
e A Personal Message folder. 

e A tract, Church Worship and Our 
Christian Faith, by T. M. Badger. 

Additional information regarding the 
Church Attendance Evangelism move- 
ment may be obtained from the Depart- 
ment of Church Attendance Evangelism, 
General Board of Evangelism, 1908 
Grand Ave., Nashville 5, Tenn. 


Plan Country Conference 


Plans are being made toward the next 
National Methodist Town and Country 
Conference, scheduled for July of 1959. 
One is held every four years. 

The conference will be an important 
item on the agenda of a Nov. 11 meet- 
ing of the Interboard Committee on 
Town and Country Work. 
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Improving Leadership in the Small Church 


by Jessie Mae Beck 


Special workers are available to help 
small churches in improving their leader- 
ship. 

This program is sponsored by the Gen- 
eral Board of Education and is carried out 
by the Department of Leadership Educa- 
tion in co-operation with Conference 
Boards of Education. Workers have aided 
small churches in 51 annual conferences 
since 1949. 

Workers usually spend one month or 
less in an annual conference. In some 
conferences, all of the time is spent in 
one district, or one or two weeks may be 
spent in one or more districts. One of the 
following First Series courses is offered: 

“The Educational Work of the Small 
Church,” “The Work of the Local 
Church,” “How to Improve the Church 
School,” or “How to Teach in the Church 
School.” 

Upon request, return visits have been 
made in 32 of the 51 annual conferences. 
This gives the special workers the oppor- 
tunity to follow up what was done on the 
first visit and to help the leaders in plan- 
ning to strengthen further their Chris- 
tian education program. 

As an example of this type of service, 
Mrs. Myrtle Horton of Memphis, Tenn., 
taught the course, “The Work of the 
Local Church,” in five one-teacher Chris- 
tian Workers’ Schools in the Starkville 
District, Upper Mississippi Conference 
of the Central Jurisdiction. 

Nearly 250 persons from 29 churches 
attended. Ministers and church leaders 
in each church were present each eve- 
ning. The district superintendent visited 
each school. 

Results of this study and work together 
included :a clear insight into the plans of 
organization and a new appreciation of 
the values of the four commissions and 
how each contributes to fulfilling the 
basic mission of the local church. 

On another occasion, Mrs. E. D. Lewis 
of Charlotte, N.C., taught in five one- 
teacher Christian Workers’ Schools of the 
Central District of the West Virginia 
Conference. Ten churches participated 
with 92 persons enrolled. 

Mrs. Lewis taught “The Work of the 

Local Church” at Flatwoods, W. Va., 
with noteworthy results. They were as 
follows: 
e The group with the special worker 
cleaned, burned trash, mended equip- 
ment, sawed off legs of high tables (for 
children), sorted large pictures, and 
worked on different use of space and 
beautification possibilities for the base- 
ment. 
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e A commission on education was care- 
fully organized. 
e Quarterly meetings were planned. 
e A “standard of excellence” for teach- 
ers was developed. 
e Nursery and kindergarten children 
were separated. 
e Separate evening meetings for inter- 
mediates were planned. 
e A new class of older youth was or- 
ganized. 
e Studies in Christian Living was or- 
dered for seniors. 
e Fhe Christian Home and Mature 
Years were ordered. 

This is only a glimpse of the results 
of these small church visits by special 


workers. With 25 per cent of Methodist 
churches having a membership of less 
than 100 persons, this is a meaningful 
service offered by the Board of Educa- 
tion. 


Christmas Cards Ready 


The Committee on World Literacy 
and Christian Literature announces that 
its annual Christmas card is now ready. 
The card was designed by the well- 
known Japanese artist, Kimi Koseki. 
Sale of the cards helps to support Chris- 
tian literacy work. 

Samples of the 1957 card may be re- 
quested from the Rev. Floyd Shacklock, 
executive secretary of the committee, 156 
Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 

Also to be had from the committee is 
a list of “Lit-Lit” filmstrips. 








Help Support a Missionary in 


lands of Witness and Decision 





In the last few years hundreds of 
millions have won political freedom. 
Hundreds of millions have lost their 
freedom to Communist tyranny. 
Christian faith has never confronted 
greater dangers or greater 
opportunities. The past fifty years 

have seen more souls won to 

Christ and more Christians martyred 
than in any full century before. 


Methodism Meets a World Challenge 


Four countries where needs are pressing have been designated Lands 

of Decision. Please pray that their people may come to a saving knowledge 

of our Lord Jesus Christ. Volunteer for missionary servic? or influence a young 
person to do so. Make a “Lands of Decision’’ Advance Special gift. Start 


a study group by using the book illustrated. 


BELGIAN CONGO—The speed of change in Africa is almost unbelievable. 
Less trip of any Christian across the 
rn United States. Today every ninth 
person is a member of the Christian church, but the Crescent of Islam and 
the Hammer and Sickle of Communism are challenging the Cross of Christ. 


than 80 years ago’Stanley made the 
Congo Basin, nearly as large as 


What will the Congo choose? 


BOLIVIA—Called Methodism’s most beautiful and most difficult mission 
field. Only during the last 50 years has opportunity been given to preach 
the Gospel according to the Protestant tradition. Until 1906 the penalty of 
doing so was death. Now Bolivia presents one of our brightest oppor- 
tunities. The church has doubled in bership within four years. Keep 





it growing and spreading. 


SARAWAK—For long years the head-hunting Ibans, the “Wild Men / 

















of Borneo,” were inaccessible to missionaries. Being forced into new /; en : 110 
patterns of living they have turned to the Methodist missionaries /~ ayy, , Pages 
along the river, wanting to learn about “the Jesus God.” In three elites, > . only 

ears more than 2000 have been baptized, including some of their €) 50¢ 
ae chiefs. Countless villages are pleading per copy 





for missionaries. not fail this important 


corner of the world. 

KOREA— War has shaken the life of every 
Korean. Half a century of missionary witness 
has produced a strong Korean ae, Oe a 
ae te ak cee. can copies of book “Lands of Witness and Decision.” 
wonder Methodism has grown from 45,000 to > id 
85,000 members since the war. The next ten O Please god alt Neadior’s ide(s) 


pon 
| Board of Missions of The Methodist Church 
| 
| 
| 
years may decide if the Christian church will : RF nee (cop free literature telling how to form a 
| 
| 
| 
| 
1 


150 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N.Y. (Study Book Office 3) 
Gentlemen: 


Enclosed is $ Please send me 


number 


ave won a most strategic victory on the Study Group and describing the “Call to Witness 
mainland of Asia. and ision,” keynote of the Quadrennium. 


Mail the Coupon Today 
Board of Missions of 
THE METHODIST CHURCH 


150 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Name 





(Please Print) 
Address 


City Zone___ State 
Local church 
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See Church Budget as People 
Community Church, Redwood City, Calif. 


The budget for our church was pre- 
sented to the congregation not just as dol- 
lars to be raised, but as people. It was 
done with big pie-charts which, when 
turned around, were seen to be pictures 
of a boy and girl. 

The boy and girl were Claudia and 
Randy Herrin, children of Chuck and 
Peggy Herrin, who produced the steward- 
ship educational materials for this year’s 
every-member canvass. 

The canvass committee requested al- 
most life size enlargements of pictures 
of Claudia and Randy. They were 
mounted on plywood and cut into wedge- 
shaped sections representing specific por- 
tions of the budget. Claudia’s picture was 
used for the general budget and Randy’s 
for the educational budget. 

On Loyalty Sunday, the pieces of 
each budget were built into complete 
circles by primary children before the 
congregation. Then the circles were 
turned around to represent not the needs 





Peggy Herrin adds a section to the budget of Community Church, 
Redwood City, Calif. One such pie chart represented the general 
budget, one the education budget. 
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worked 


for 
us 


of the budget, but the commission of the 
church for Christian nurture and per- 
sonal dedication. 

Our $32,000 budget for 1957-58 was 
raised. This represents a 400 per cent in- 
crease in three years. 

Ratpu D. York, pastor 


Austin District Helps Bolivia 
Austin (Tex.) District 


I appreciated Dr. Mohn’s article, The 
Advance in Latin America, in the July- 
August Metruopist Story. 

When he got to the school for girls in 
Ancoraimes, Bolivia, my interest quick- 
ened. Bishop S. U. Barbieri had asked 
Austin District to take an Advance Spe- 
cial for Bolivia. When I asked him for a 
suggestion, he said: “I have the Aymara 
Indian Girls’ School in Ancoraimes on 
my heart. Your district could help in 
building needed buildings for the school.” 

So, last year our Austin District ap- 
portioned $11,750 for a district mission 
special to our 65 churches. Of this, $3,- 
500 was for the Aymara Indian Girls’ 


School building. This $3,500 is in our 
district budget each year for four years. 
When Dr. Mohn’s article asked, “But 
who will provide the buildings?” | 
thought: “I wonder if he knows that the 
Austin District is helping at least a little.” 
Of course, the need is much greater 
than our $3,500 a year. 
Ricuarp K. HeEacock, superintendent 


Increasing Special Offerings 
West Union ( W. Va.) Church 


To promote special offerings I mail out 
envelopes to every family with my 
weekly mimeographed parish paper at no 
extra cost or extra postage. The paper 
carries two or three advance stories. The 
information and opportunity that goes to 
every family has increased these offer- 
ings. 

This year the plan increased West 
Union’s Week of Prayer offering from 
$8, which it had averaged for a number 
of years, to $50. 

Three years ago, while at Cowen, W. 
Va., I was pastor also at Glade Summit. 
This was a small church which had serv- 
ices on two Saturday evenings a month 
and which paid $200 a year in salary. 
We mailed out envelopes for the Week 
of Prayer and Week of Dedication offer- 
ings and both increased many fold. The 
Week of Prayer offering was larger than 
the Woman’s Society of Christian Service 
annual pledge to missions. The Week of 
Dedication offering was $21—more than 
10 per cent of the pastor’s salary. 

J. A. Eart, pastor 





Roger Rhiner 


Turned around, the budget charts are pictures of Randy and Peggy 
Herrin. Mr. and Mrs. Herrin produced the charts for the church's 
every-member canvass. 
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for a Thankful THANKSGIVING 
and for Holy HOLIDAYS 


Your church can help every individual 
and every family have a more meaningful 


and satisfying observance of the Thanksgiving, 








Advent and Christmas Holiday season. The medita- 

tions for this period are written to meet the needs 
of your people. 
Make sure that everyone has a copy. Order 
the extra copies you need now. The greatest value 

in devotional literature. ... 
Cover picture: 
The Nativity Scene 


through Korean eyes. 
Artist, Ki-Chang Kim 


When 10 or more copies go to one address. . . 7c each 
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The Upper Room Book of 
Christmas Carols 





A delightful collection of twenty of the best- 
known and best-loved Christmas Carols with 
their familiar music. Use them for informal wor- 
ship services, parties, and for caroling. Provide 
copies for home and church and school. Included 
are the Christmas stories from the Gospels and 
suggested worship services for Christmas Eve and 
Christmas Day. Gay colored cover. Make unusual 


Prayer 


HAROLD AND 
DOROTHY EWING 





A Book of Prayer for Youth. This beautiful 
book of prayers for youth, written chiefly by 





youth, comes from the press just in time for 
Christmas. Bound in_ sky-blue imitation 
leather, like the New Testament so many 
Methodist young people own. Gold stamping. 
A special presentation page makes it especially 
suitable as a gift. 128 pages, three by five 
inches. 

Single copy, 75¢ Dozen, $6.00 
Names may be stamped on 


cover for 25¢ each. 





Christmas greetings. 
Sample copy, 15¢. Ten copies, $1.00. One hundred or 
more, only 7¢ each. 


Envelopes for remailing, 1¢ each. 


Gs Uyoor oom 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 Grand Avenue Nashville, Tenn. 


The Upper Room is the Devotional Literature Department 
of the General Board of Evangelism of The Methodist Church 











Broadway Church, Chicago, that “Drinking is a moral is- 
sue.” Below are leaders of Edenton Street Church, Raleigh, 
N.C., at end of a campaign led by the Department of 


THE METHODIST STORY’s November front cover spot- 
lights Commitment Day, Dec. 1. Poster tells members of ‘ 
Finance and Field Service. Pledges later rose to $520,348. 





MINIMUM GOAL 
£400,000 
NEEDED 
$506,000 


DpipeED | 
#$509,140.21 | 


NER, Bony 
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